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ROMAN CATHOLIC: 


A PROTESTANT TERM | Leslie Rumble, MS. . 


FIRE SAFETY: 


THE PASTOR'S RESPONSIBILITY Francis L. Brannigan 
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St. Christopher's Workshop 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Church Furnishings 


BREMEN, INDIANA PHONE LI 6-7021 
Jerry, Ruth and Robert Carrico 















No. 2742 
Walnut and Bronze 


Manufacturers and Designers of 


Church Lighting Fixtures in Bronze, No. 2739 Dieh! Design 
. S n Br + 36 
Wrought Iron, Aluminum, Wood, ' eS 
ur spun up-light: 
Silver, Gold and combinations thereof. is eletied ots 


We can design fixtures especially 





for your church or work to 


No. 2740 
Bronze Cast Grape Band 


your designs and specifications. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
AND SPECIFICATIONS 








Consider These Facts About— 


CHURCH SUPPORT 
—and The ‘Fair Share’ Plan* 


During the forty years that we have been assembling funds for 
Catholic appeals, it has been clearly established that “The Fair 
Share’ Plan is the best plan yet developed to encourage and in- 
crease Catholics’ financial support of their Church, its parishes 
and institutions. 


e THE RECORD OF ACCEPTANCE 


The ‘Fair Share’ Plan, a thoroughly time-tested design, has been suc- 
cessfully employed in thousands of Catholic financial campaigns since 
1921. ‘There has never been an instance in which the ‘Fair Share’ princi- 
ple was not acceptable to the Clergy, Committees and Parishioners. We 
believe there is no other fund-raising method or plan that even ap- 
proaches this record of acceptance. The ‘Fair Share’ Plan has never 
=e to produce good-will for the campaign and its Clergy and Lay lead- 
ership. 


e THE PRINCIPLES OF ‘FAIR SHARE’ 


A ‘Fair Share’ campaign is based upon education—the one quality 
which will sustain a congregation’s Church support when all else fails. 
When the people understand how the financial needs of their parish, dio- 
cese or institution relate to their own individual giving based upon the 
‘Fair Share’ principle, they will give generously out of love of God and 
loyalty to their Church. They will give their ‘Fair Share’ because they 
will appreciate the effort being made to establish more equitable giving, 
and because ‘Fair Share’ specifically takes into account family responsi- 
bilities, number of dependents, illness, etc., in relation to income; and is 
not based upon the assessment of one of several set amounts or upon giving 
an arbitrary percentage of income. Many parishioners resent being as- 
sessed an arbitrary percentage because it seems to be a “demand” and 
fails to take into account the factors which actually dominate their finan- 
cial situation. 


For more information about The ‘Fair Share’ Plan and its ap- 
plication to capital fund and increased income appeals, write or 
call us collect. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION AIR SHARE’ 
iy 
nd 
Le 


Thomas Richard Finn and Associates 
314 EAST 51stST. KANSAS CITY 12, MISSOURI \ 





Telephone: PLaza 3-4155 Nights & Holidays: DElmar 3-2113 
Now In Our 39th Year 
*Trademark Registered—Canada *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 
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additional entry at Easton, Penn, Subscriptions to the U. 8S. $6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canada. 































































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori, black for Very 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 
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No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. 


Medium 


No. A955 
Tropical all wool lightweight 
material. Ideal for warm weather. 
No. A938 


All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 
weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 
Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 
No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. 








Jb Kote of, HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


Telephone 


Americas Ginest ASSOCKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 


There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 


No. A956 

Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A951 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 

No. A911 

All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 

No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 

No. A946 

Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Trish Linen 








PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD ALTAR LINENS 
36 inches wide FI F2* 
No. FO* Light weight, yd. ......$1.29 Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. 147 Amice ......$1.65 $17.95 $1.70 $18.55 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. 1.69 Corporal ... 60 6.00 65 6.60 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.70 Purificator .65 6.60 .70 7.20 
For light weight Albs and Surplices Pall ....... .65 6.60 .70 7.20 
* For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest Finger Towel 50 4.80 55 5.40 foe 
Albs and Surplices. Stole Collar 35 3.60 .40 4.20 SE 


Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
(A) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 


linen with richly embellished 12-inch (1) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design pon-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 


at bottom. ..... rscecesees $34.50 for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
eee e eee neereeserercres $45.00 jing sheer celanese ......... $8.25 


(B) No. F505 Alb. Light weight (E) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen 434" BOTTOM lace and 4” linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
INSERTION, as illustrated.$19.25 ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 ( 
No. F503 Alb. 434” BOTTOM lace No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
ang, OOO Te DE Cadkndacdesdiueaneeeanedee $24.50 
No. F503 Surplice. Lace at bottom of 
sleeves and skirt, to match ALB. No. (F) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
BID ces es ercesesesesens $13.25 linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
(C) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
lace, embroidered with IHS and low. Please state color desired. 
ee rer I 52s plage tes |k ine Gtiertt., ae $21.00 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. No. F502 Surplice to match Alb. 
Light weight linen top..... ME OKs cis rie alee saan aga $16.50 


Write For Our Complete Catalogue 








Linen Altar Cloths — 


When ordering linen Altar Cloths, specify finished length, including side drops, and finished width including 
front drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. 
Maximum width 32 inches including front drop. 


(G) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, slik embroidered eyelet cross design, per yard........ $4.00 
(H) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 4.50 
(1) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, slik embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 6.00 
(J) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered IHS design, per yard ............. 4.75 
(K) No. F20 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered Scallops, per yard ............... 3.70 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 








Altar Boys 


MATERIAL — HANSEN'S Cassocks 
are made of extra strong serviceable 
two-ply fabrics, vat-dyed (guaranteed 


fast color}—tailored EXTRA FULL. 


THREE Distinctive Styles: 





l = \ a a‘ . ‘ 
No. B12 ZIP-ON Roman Back has im- 


proved quick action locking zipper 
front 





Write for our 
Complete Catalogue 


Jb Kouse o£ WANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 








COMPLETE OUTETES 


AMERICAN MADE IN OUR OWN CHICAGO STUDIO 


DESIGN AND FIT—HANSEN'S Cas- INSPECTION Every 











socks are expertly tailored. The fully inspected befor y ANSI 
form-fit Roman back drapes nicely label is sewn in, carrying with it 
and the fitted sleeves hang grace our positive monev-back larantee 
fully and naturally. 
No. B12 meee ' Front—B10 Button Front—B11 Suttentoes Belt-on. 
oO 
bd 
~ 
a 
No. B10 BUTTON FRONT Roman Back, No. Bll BUTTONLESS BELT - ON has 
patented ivory-hard removable buttons hook-and-eye collar and be front 


that will not pull off. 


PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
5% Discount on 12 to 23 Cassocks — 
10% on 24 or more 


Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 





Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice < 
8 Yrs 40 in $8.00 $8.00 $8.50 18 in. ; 
9 Yrs. #2 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs $4 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs 46 in 9.25 d.25 9.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 9.75 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs 50 in. 10.75 10.75 £3.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs 52 in. 11.00 11.00 11.50 22 in. 
15 Yrs 54 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 24 in. 
16 Yrs 56 in. 12.00 12.00 12.50 24 in. 
17 Yrs 58 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs 60 in. 13.25 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs 62 in, 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in 
For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 


Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


ALTAR BOY ACCESSORIES 





A No. B152 Sashes—Poplin, yellow fringe. each......... $1.50 
No. B142 Capes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each...... $1.60 
No. B66 Ties—Buster Brown (Windsor) Black, white, red. gold. 
INN Lire alee eta tnd led) A glen ea ; . $4.50 
No. B63 Acolyte Collars—Nowiltex. Size 11 to 15—in ! > sizes only, 
I TR a ao a Sa a al hole ada Sapa me whe Geet mello . $7.00 
Skull Caps—Poplin, self lined. Specify color. Ei ach. .$ .90 


B No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight cotton material. Sanforized. 
Made extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each....... 


No. B61. (not illustrated) Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made extra 
full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each............ . $4.25 
C No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing isiaialaiins with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each............. . $4.50 
No. B70. (vot illustrated) Same as No. B71 but without lace. Length 
nn I Pn a Chea a ga cach ah icigt nace Wonk ereaigne aR $3.50 


D No. B100. Altar Boy Surplice. Rateutined lace floral design. Extra 

i ee Ger We OP 20 WE oi koe 6 iced ewiiccccvaven can $8.75 

E No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical banding 

in all church colors, made extra full. Specify color banding desired 

when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................ $5.75 
Size 26 in. 50¢ additional, except No. B100 $1.00 additional. 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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CCoMMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





For More Proselytizing 
EpIToRs: 

I am happy to have read Father 
Rumble’s defense of straightforward 


proselytizing, which article our pastor 


made available to a group of us in CCD 
work. 

Our Lord told his disciples to go forth 
and teach all nations, not to go forth 
Had St. 
Paul shared the ideas of some of our 
present-day promoters of “unity,” he 
would no doubt have proceeded, upon 


and make themselves popular. 


his arrival in Ephesus, to set up an 
interfaith meeting in the Temple of 
Diana. 

Even some of our convert material 
uses the approach that the Catholic 
Church is really not so different from 
It is difficult to 
understand how this can make any con- 


Protestant churches. 


verts (except for the type who have 
married a Catholie and think it would 
be nice—if it isn’t too complicated—for 
all the family to go to the same church). 
Why in heaven’s name would anyone 
want to adopt a religion that is con- 
demanding, much 


spicuously more 


harder to live up to, than other religions, 
if it “isn’t much different”? 

There must be thousands of non- 
Catholies who have lived out their lives 
and died outside the Chureh simply 
because all the Catholics they met 
politely assured them that “they were 
just taking different roads to the same 
place,” or avoided discussion of every 
doctrinal point that is “controversial.” 
This irenic approach is defended in the 


name of charity. Would it be charita- 


$30 


ble to hide all knowledge of reading and 
writing from an illiterate person lest he 
feel embarrassed at the realization that 
he lacks education? How ean it be 
charitable to withhold real knowledge of 
the Faith from those who do not have 
it? 

Father Rumble 
tempts at “dialogue”? may be dangerous 


suggests that at- 


to a Catholie who is not sufficiently 
well-prepared for the 
How true! 


undertaking. 
Some Catholics who at- 
tended a recent interfaith funetion were 
appalled to hear a co-religionist assure 
those present that we placed too much 
emphasis on the New Testament, that 
we talked too much of Christ instead 
of God, and that the Ten Command- 
ments were really the only thing 
needed! 

Some Catholies evidently fail to real- 
ize, moreover, how much difference there 
is in Protestant and Catholic Chris- 
tianity. Similarity of terms ean be con- 
fusing. When a Protestant says that 
he believes in the divinity of Christ or 
in the Blessed Trinity, he may mean 
any of a number of things, or he may 
not know quite what he means. An 
Episcopal bishop recently stated that 
his church was very “roomy,” with ade- 
quate space for many interpretations. 
Christ probably didn’t know what the 
Blessed Trinity was, he went on to say, 
although he, the bishop, believed in the 
When faced with a 
statement like that, one realizes that 


Blessed Trinity. 


dialogue is very difficult and that defini- 
tion and instruction would be more to 


the point. 





An invitation to Bishops and Parish Priests: 


Call on (Cathos. ee 


an international group of 


Catholic Financial Consultants 


for all fund raising needs 


DLLY understanding the Church's financial needs 
and problems, this world-wide and fully experi- 
enced group of Catholic Financial Consultants, 
Canvass Directors, Administrators and Executives, is 
ready to assist in all aspects of fund raising and planned 
giving. 
Cathos is a team of dedicated Catholics, hand picked for 


their tactful ability to assess, counsel, plan and direct 


complete programs. 


Hundreds of parishes (including complete dioceses in 
North America) are valued long term clients, attesting 


to our ability and integrity. 


Despite heavy forward commitments, we can give you the 


attention and help you want and will welcome enquiries. 


Write or call collect: 


( (fq 
(Cthoe Incorporated 


Suite 204, 

14600 Detroit Ave., 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
Telephone: 226-8446 


In Canada: ( ellen feted 


4889 Yonge Street, 
Willowdale, Ontario. 
Telephone BAldwin 2-2521 








THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


Father Rumble’s quote from Humani 
Generis is very apt. Hamish Fraser, ex- 
Communist and convert, put it even 
stronger. Speaking of deviations to- 
ward Communism, he says that Cath- 
olics “sallied forth with that abiding 
love for the heretie which is so charac- 
teristic of the Church, only to end up in 
seeking to reconcile the Chureh with the 
heresy instead of the heretie with the 
Church.’* 

It can be very easy indeed for this to 
happen, if we become more solicitous for 
the heretie’s feelings than for his soul, 
and abandon our mission to teach the 
Faith! 

PARISHIONER 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Latin? Hmmm! 
EDITORS: 

Father MeGoey, in his March HPR 
article against a vernacular liturgy, 
uses the only argument that ean be used 
for a Latin liturgy: the argument from 
tradition. His few attempts to show 
that Latin can be useful are either ir- 
relevant or based on false assumptions. 
It is irrelevant to talk about Latin as a 
means of communication among priests, 
since no one has suggested abolishing 
this practice. After all, when we travel 
in Europe, we all love to chat with our 
clerical brethren in Latin, don’t we? 
Hmmm? Then he says that we must 
keep a Latin liturgy for the convenience 
of foreign priests, so that they can start 
right in saying Mass before they learn 
the language of the country. This seems 
to suggest that the Latin Mass will be 


* Fatal Star, John S. Burns and_ Sons, 
Glasgow, p. 147. We have found, incidentally, 
that our Protestant friends who want to know 
what Catholics believe make profitable use 
of a pamphlet by Father Charles Paris, Re- 
form or Revolt (T. MacTaggart Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.). 
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utterly abolished and forbidden! But I 
am sure that in such cases a priest could 
use the Latin language, or his native 
language, ad libitum. In fact, it would 
be nice to have a Mass celebrated in the 
old Latin language once in a while, even 
after a vernacular liturgy was adopted. 

But what about the basie objection, 
the argument from tradition? It has 
often been pointed out that the reasons 
given for keeping Latin are just the 
opposite of the reasons originally given 
for adopting a Latin liturgy. The tra- 
ditional language of the Chureh was 
Greek. The Apostles used Greek. The 
New Testament was written in Greek. 
Greek was the international language. 
When the subject of the vernacular 
came up, people like Father MeGoey 
must have offered the same sort of ob- 
jections. But the Roman Chureh had 
one overriding reason: the people 
couldn't understand — Greek. The 
Church, like St. Paul, wanted her people 
to pray with understanding. So the 
liturgy was translated into Latin. The 
Old Guard probably made a great fuss. 
“The Greek loses in translation 
errors Will creep in... how will you ever 
adapt the Greek chant to Latin words? 

. the people will lose their reverence 

What about Greek priests visiting 
Rome?” 

In answer to all this, the Roman 
Chureh could simply point to the ex- 
sunple of the Apostles themselves. They 
were Jews; they spoke Aramaie and 
used a Hebrew Bible. In the beginning 
they hesitated. Should Gentile converts 
be made to conform to Jewish traditions 
and the Hebrew language? The tradi- 
tionalists, like Father MeGoey, an- 
swered, yes. But, fortunately, the in- 
fant Chureh decided to saerifiee the 
ancient traditions and the = ancient 
tongue so that the Gentiles could “pray 
with understanding.” Without this sae- 














ONE OF THE MANY RENOVATIONS we completed in 1955 is this marble and 
gilded wood Baldachino. With marble Communion Rail, Pulpit and Wain- 
scoting throughout the Sanctuary, it was designed and executed by Doig- 
Bernardini artists and craftsmen for the 23-year old Holy Trinity Church, Passaic 


N. J. under the direction of the Pastor, Rev. Henry M. Veith. 


OUR STAFF IS AT YOUR 


Bernardini Studios DISPOSAL WITHOUT 


OBLIGATION. FOR 


“William Doig in = 


Plone note our new Addrer! 230 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


ORegon 5-2244 


PIETRASANTA, ITALY 
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SUMMER 


can be great 


for FUND 
RAISING 


ATIME TO DO... 


An influx of Vacationers, 





Tourists, etc.... A pick-up in 
the economy... Your Parish 

— Hospital — Diocese or 
Retreat House Can Profit Best 
By A Summer Campaign! 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND RAISING COUNSEL 
L 
Community Counsell i 
ommunity Lounselling ynsvalie« 
Service, Inc. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Catholic Fund Raising KLAH TY OKLE 
& Public Relations . 
Empire State Building, New York |, N.Y., ST. LOU!S 
OXford 5-1175 $926 Lindell Bivd. * JEfferson 5-283 
3 





$54 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 





~~ tin * 


BRP 6 


TIME TO PLAN... 


School Closed? —Campus quiet? — 
The Big City Parish deserted? 

... This is the time to reflect and 
to Plan NOW for an 


effective campaign next Fall. 
Either way — It will pay you to consult with 
CCS right away. Consultation and analysis 
at No Obligation. 
Write wire 
TOP staff available for your Summer 
Fund Raising 

RRR RE a RIE FLL IE. 


NUTLEY. N. J 
384 Franklin Avenue « NOrth 1-1440 


call collect today. 


SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 


2107 Van Ness Ave. ¢ ORdway 3-1577 


SEATTLE, WASH. : 
526 First Ave. N. ¢ ATwater 4-7630 


MONTREAL, P.Q. 
Laurentien Hotel, « UN 6-6002 








rifice the Catholic Church would have 
remained a Jewish sect. 

But don’t most religions use a dead 
language in their worship? We must 
distinguish. In their active, vigorous 
period they use a living language. 
When this becomes fossilized into a dead 
language, a hieratic tongue, it is a symp- 
tom of decline and decay. The Catholic 
Chureh will never suffer this fate be- 
ec2zuse she retains the strength to rid 
herself of anything that hinders her 
divine life. She is “ever ancient, ever 
new.” 

Despite all this, we must agree with 
Father MeGoey on one point. He is 
rightly disturbed by the confusing 
changes that are being made in our offi- 
cial and unofficial translations of the 
Bible and liturgy. Long ago Martin 
Luther warned his followers to make 
one definitive translation, and then stick 
to it! From time to time minor adjust- 
ments can be made as certain words 
change their meaning. But it is sad, 
it is tragic, to see the beloved Douay 
Bible simply thrown on the scrap-heat 
to be replaced by an entirely new 
translation. There was no reason why 
it could not have been revised and cor- 
rected in the light of the original lan- 
cuages. This revised text could have 
been made the official translation, while 
new translations could have been per- 
mitted for private use. As for the three 
or four more versions of the Act of Con- 
trition now in use in this country alone, 
the less said about that the better. And 
we know that the orders of the hierarchy 
to publish a uniform translation of the 
Mass have been simply ignored by the 
publishers. To cap it all, the differ- 
ences in spelling proper names between 
Catholics and Protestants  (Isaias- 
Isaiah) will be “solved” by adopting a 
third spelling (Isaia)! Does this mean 
that we should turn our back on the 
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Designers and Builders 
of 

| CHURCH 

FURNITURE 








For 75 YEARS 


pares . 
me serena Me... 


Altars 


Pews 
Choir Stalls 
Confessionals 


Pulpits Railings 
Sanctuary Furniture 
Sacristy Furniture 
Etc. 


Our Department of Planning and 
Designing is at the command of 
you and your architect to cooper- 
ate and be of every possible serv- 
ice in securing of suitable furni- 
ture which will be complimentary 
to your church interior and a 
lasting memorial to your wise 
selection. 


The Josephinum 
Church Furniture Co. 
Main Office and Studio: 

360 Merritt St., Columbus, Ohio 
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vernacular and retreat to the safety of 
Latin? No! Where there is life, there 
is confusion. It’s nice and peaceful in 
a graveyard. 

PRESBYTER 
Springfield, New Jersey 


Father McGoey’s Reply 
EpIToRs: 

In reply to Presbyter’s criticism of my 
plea for the continued use of Latin in 
the Mass, it is nice to know that he 
agrees with me to some extent, even if 
it is only in appreciating the confusion 
we have in the vernacular translations 
of the Bible. This confusion would be 
much more deplorable of course, in 
At the present 
time, from rite to rite, one may wonder 
if the same act of Sacrifice is going on. 
With Mass in the vernacular’s varied 
translations, one could well ponder this 


translation of the Mass. 


not only from nation to nation, but from 
parish to parish in the same country. 
The mature adult faces the fact that 
no form of worship here on earth can be 
ideal. Only ultimate union with God in 
heaven will this. Still, 
every argument for improvement. in 
worship should be heard and weighed 


accomplish 


carefully, ineluding reasons for Mass in 
But as of the moment I 
cannot for the life of me see how Mass 
in the vernacular would be any im- 
provement in or advantage to the world- 


the vernacular. 


wide worship of the Catholie Church. 
It seems that the liturgists 
“pressed the panic-button” in a vain 
effort to lay at the door of the liturgy in 
Latin the responsibility for the failure 
of the Chureh to win and hold the peo- 


have 


ple. But there are so many more real- 
istie explanations of this failure to be 
considered that blaming the Latin lit- 
urgy is superfluous. 

Presbyter’s tongue-in-cheek is the 
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only explanation for his hope that Latin 
could be retained after dispensing with 
the Mass in Latin. God knows that 
Latin is barely retained with the Latin 
liturgy, let alone without it. 

To be called “a traditionalist” is a 
novel experience. The name might 
better have been given the author of the 
plea for Latin in the February HPR.* 
My argument for Latin is for the future 
of the Church, not from the past. It is 
fantastic that in this shrunken world, 
approaching at jet speed the agnostic 
racist’s admission of the brotherhood of 
man, anyone would want to revert to the 
vernacular in worship. The Church 
rejoicing in its universality never had 
more reason to be happy with its uni- 
versal language. 

Presbyter seems to get tied up in his 
own arguments. He commends the 
Apostles who spoke Aramaic and He- 
brew for not sticking to the vernacular 
but accepting the more widely spoken 
Greek. Again he commends the Church 
for accepting in due time the more 
widely spoken Latin, abandoning the 
vernacular. I heartily agree with the 
wisdom of this. It is said that the 
world’s pessimists presently study Rus- 
sian while its optimists study English 
against the day either becomes the uni- 
Wish to 


language. =I assure 


Presbyter that on the day either lan- 


versal 


guage becomes universal I shall be the 
first to petition for Mass in Russian or 
English. But 
language will have ceased to be a ver- 


then, of course, that 
nacular. 

It would be interesting to know why 
Presbyter with 
“vernacular.” 


confuses “universal” 
Perhaps if the Roman 
citizen could have subscribed to the 
New York Times, or had several news 
services at his disposal, he could not 


M. Joseph 


*“Tyon’t Jettison Latin!” by 
Costelloe, S.J., pp. 442-451. 
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have concluded Latin to be the universal 
language nor the Roman Empire to 
comprise the whole known world. We 
have come a long way when the shot 
which killed Lumumba could 
through the halls of the East River Pal- 
nce of the United Nations. No lan- 
guage today has the same taste of uni- 
versality as had Latin in the day of its 
adoption. The people of the busy pas- 
tor in America might be more important 
to him than the Africans, but they are 


echo 


not numerous enough to outvote the rest 
of the Chureh. Nor, fortunately in 
these days of stress, ean Latin be con- 
sidered the language of imperialists. 

Having spent ten years in the mis- 
sions of China, I should like to make a 
few pertinent observations. 

It was the Chinese, not the foreigners, 
who rejected the Chinese rite. The 
Chinese wanted their native priests say- 
ing Mass in Latin. It made them the 
equals of the foreign priests. 

The fiasco that would have ensued 
is hardly imaginable had the French 
missionaries come to China saying Mass 
in French, and the Germans, Polish, 
Spaniards, Hungarians, Italians, Duteh, 
Americans, ete., each priest in his own 
language. The innumerable dialects of 
China contributed more than anything 
else to that country’s disunity, and im- 
peded its progress both in general edu- 
What 


would the vernacular in Chinese have 


cation and in modern science. 


meant to the missionary endeavor of the 
Church? 


no mission endeavor in China or in 


Presbyter would have found 


many other countries had Mass in the 
vernacular been the rule 500 years ago 
when his arguments would have been 
more realistic than they are today. 

One of the admitted impediments to 
scientific progress is the lack of a com- 
mon scientific language. In the inter- 


ests of this progress, efforts are being 
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made to produce a scientific terminology 
common to all languages. Should we 
throw away the common language of 
worship which we now have? Science 
may yet adopt Latin for much of the 
common terminology of astronomy, law, 
medicine, engineering, mathematies, and 
Although 
might be more acceptable to the sci- 


other sciences. Esperanto 
entific bigot, world science would be 
better off if it settled on Latin termi- 
nology. Avoiding nationalism, it would 
at the same time get its work done more 
expeditiously. 

Presbyter seems to lose sight of some 
factors in modern living worthy of his 
attention. The printing press has been 
invented since the days of the admirable 
sagacity of the Apostles and the Church 
in deciding in favor of the more uni- 


versal languages. Whereas many of the 


people in early Christian times could 
have been forgiven for not knowing 
what transpired at a Greek Mass for il- 
literate Latins, pardon today should 
come a little slower for the supine un- 
willingness to follow the Latin Mass in 
Knglish missals. Nor in apostolic times 
were the churches so large or the con- 
eregations so great that the voice of the 
priest was generally inaudible, making 
I be- 
lieve Presbyter would agree with my 


the language he used immaterial. 


desire to have the Mass presented to all 
the people of the world in the most. uni- 
versally intelligible language possible. 
Until developments 
otherwise, that language remains Latin. 


further decree 

If we cannot solve the confusion in the 
world, we can at least avoid adding un- 
necessarily to it by having Mass in the 
With Presbyter I ean ad- 
mit that confusion is part and parcel of 


vernacular. 





HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Conn. 


Our Course includes: 








ee Accelerated Latin for Beginners 
e © Two Years of Liberal Arts 


Students interested in a particular section of the course only are welcome. 


Applicants under forty need not be previously sponsored by a Diocese or a Religious Order 


Write Today to the Director of Admissions 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE! 


Fellow __‘— Priests: Encourage 
Belated Vocations in your parish 
to the Diocesan, Religious and 
Missionary Clergy! 


Founded exclusively for delayed 
vocations, Holy Apostles is 
fully accredited to offer its 
own B.A. degree 


© © Two Years of Philosophy 
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(school enrollment figures taken from 1960 Official Catholic Directory) 
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Home Office: 
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life, but I ean hardly join with him in 
making a virtue of it. 

As of the moment I still think there 
is less reason to discard Latin than there 
was 500 years ago. The day may well 
be not too far removed when a change to 
English or Russian may be desirable. 
This, of course, will be followed by a 
change to Spacie English or Russian. 
The thing I would like to be sure of is 
that, having left Aramaic and Greek be- 
hind, we never revert again to the ver- 
nacular. The need for doing so seems 
to have been lessened by the increased 
rate of literacy, the ubiquity of the 
printing press and the availability of 
electronic translators which could make 
the Mass in Latin comprehensible to 
any worshiper in any part of the world, 
provided, of course, he did not fall 
asleep during a boring sermon badly 
prepared by a priest with too little to do. 

JoHN H. McGoey, S.F.M. 
Harbour Island, Bahamas 


Reflections on the Mission 


EDITORS: 

Reading Father Ronan’s “In Defense 
of the Old Parish Mission” (HPR, 
March, 1960) prompts this _ letter. 
Further, we are just closing the second 
week of our own parish mission and we 
are ready to sit down and mull over the 
results. 

It is too much to weigh the spiritual 
results accurately, for we poor humans 
rarely get beneath the surface of things. 
Yet we have seen a few back to the 
sacraments who have not been there for 
a long time, and we are processing a 
sanatio which is the direct result of a 
mission visit. Maybe the seed of a few 
future vocations has been sown. Maybe 
the grace of the mission will seep down 
or up as the case may be in some fami- 
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lies and result in conversions or 
reclamations. 

Back on the surface where we can 
see and count, we are ready to make a 
few startling observations. 

This is a parish of 2,652 souls, good, 
bad, and indifferent. We have a grade 
school with 555 children attending. We 
have roughly 750 families in our parish. 

Last Sunday we counted every person 
who attended Mass, even babies. The 
result was 1,665. Almost 1,000 missed 
Mass. This may be tempered by the 
fact that we have 490 pre-school chil- 
dren and over 150 counted as weak or 
fallen-away. Add to that it is winter in 
North Dakota and the streets and side- 
walks are slippery with ice. It is still 
a faet—only 62 per cent of our people 
attended the Mass here last Sunday. 
Like most pastors, we assumed about 
90 per cent of our people attend Mass 
regularly. 

The Mission service at night consisted 
of a sermon and benediction followed by 
confessions. The average attendance 
was about 200. Both men and women 
were invited to attend together for both 
weeks. All of us, including the mission- 
ers, were disappointed in the evening 
attendanee. A look here and there 
during the evening devotion confirmed 
the facet that those in attendance were 
our usual faithful members who attend 
almost everything in our parish. As one 
of the missioners put it, “We are saving 
the saved.” 

By far the most effective part of the 
mission was the home ealls. Both mis- 
sionaries went out every day with us to 
visit our fallen-aways and those in bad 
marriages. The visits were short, cheer- 
ful and in most instanees well received. 
We came to the point rather direetly 
with the help of the missioners. Tn 
practically all eases we gained good will 

(Continued on p. 907) 
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At long last in English: Niedermeyer’s classic! 


% For every priest whose path crosses that of the mentally disturbed or 
physically ill; 

% for seminary professors and for those whom they would prepare solidly 
in Pastoral Medicine and Pastoral Theology. 

% for every doctor, lawyer, social worker, teacher, counsellor, nun, nurse 
who would have a thorough grounding in the Church’s position in 
medico-moral matters; 


| 


COMPENDIUM OF 
a PASTORAL MEDICINE 


By Albert Niedermeyer, M.D., S.T.D. 
Translated by 


Sa 





Rev. Fulgence Buonanno, O.F.M., Ph.D. 


* ees prey see ye erraaprameisenrens 


No important topic in the wide medico-moral field has escaped the scrutiny of Dr. 
Niedermeyer’s CompENDIUM OF PastoraL MEpIcINE, and many topics which are 
rarely treated outside the specialized journals are here fully analyzed. 

The first section of the CompeNnpium reviews the fundamentals and principles on 
which Pastoral Medicine is founded and shows man as a citizen of two worlds, each of 
which affects his nature. 

The second division covers the entire field of sex in all its ramifications. In this 
introductory analysis of man’s sexual life, not only sexual biology, physiology and 
psychology of sex are fully treated, but also sexual pathology, hygiene and ethics, sex 
education and the sociology and metaphysics of sex. 

In his third section Dr. Niedermeyer turns to the specific problems affecting the 
married and unmarried: sterility; impotency; sperm examination; artificial insemina- 
tion; Ogino-Knaus rhythm theory; birth control and other forms of abusus matrimonii; 
masturbation; homosexuality; etc. 

Full treatment of moral problems related to obstetrics and gynecology is the burden 
of the fourth part of the CompENDIUM: craniotomy; ectopic pregnancy; abortion; 
transplantation of gonads; operations for change of sex; etc. 

Of special value to the confessor are the chapters on mental life—normal and ab- 
normal—and acquaintance with the acknowledged expertness of Niedermeyer in this 
vital area will contribute vastly to successful dealing with the slightly or seriously 
mentally disturbed. 

Useful medical and psychological facts bearing on miraculous cures, ecstasy, stigmata, 
the spiritual state of the sick and dying, special problems of the priest and doctor in 
mission areas make up the topics of the final section of the CompENDIUM OF PASTORAL 
MepicineE. An extensive bibliography completes this work. 


The People behind the Book 


No man was better equipped to produce the original six-volume German work in 
Pastoral Medicine than the eminent physician-theologian from the University of Vienna, 
now deceased. The immediate and continuing acclaim accorded to Dr. Niedermeyer’s 
classic work was to lead inevitably to a demand for a compendium. With the publica- 
tion of the German edition of the CompeNnpium oF PastoraL MEpIcINE by Herder of 
Vienna there was next to follow the expressed hope in British and American professional 
journals that the work would be published in English. The firm of Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
was fortunate at this point in securing the collaboration of Father Fulgence Buonanno, 
O.F.M., Ph.D., Professor of Pastoral Psychology in the Fifth-Year Theology Program 
for newly ordained priests at St. Anthony’s Shrine in Boston, Mass., and Professor of 
Medical Ethics at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Brighton, Mass. 

Price $7.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York7,N. Y. 
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and in churches large and small 


throughout the world 


Schulmerich Bells and Carillons can be heard around 
the world in great cities and small hamlets, grand 
cathedrals and wayside chapels . . . pealing out the 
Angelus, calling the faithful to morning Mass, sing- 
ing out in joyous celebration, tolling in mournful 
memoriam. 
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Roman Catholic: 
A Protestant Term 


__ MONTHS AGO two issues of 
U.S. News and World Report came into 
That of May 30, 1960, re- 
corded an interview with Monsignor 


my hands, 
Francis J. Lally who had been asked 
how he accounted for the distress felt 
by so many Protestants over the pros- 
pect of a Catholic being elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. The other, 
of the following July 4, gave Presby- 
terian Dr. John A. Mackay’s comments 
on Monsignor Lally’s analysis of the 
position. 

With one only of Dr. Mackay’s utter- 
It involves 
both a complaint and a request. So far 


ances do I propose to deal. 


as I know, the request has gone un- 
heeded, although he declared it essen- 
tial that it should not go unheeded. Ii 
I agree with him in nothing else, I agree 
with him in that—the more so in view 
of the approaching Vatican Council II 
which will certainly have in mind all 
Vatican 
Council, one of which concerned the 
very matter about which Dr. Mackay 
was so disturbed. 


discussions of the previous 


DR. MACKAY’S CHALLENGE 


“In recent decades,’ Dr. Mackay 
protested, “the Roman Catholie Chureh 
in the U.S.A. has tended more and 


By LESLIE RUMBLE, M.S.C., S.T.D. 


more, whether for religious or political 
Yoman’ from 
Not onee does Monsignor 


reasons, to drop the term ‘ 
its title . 
Lally attach the term 
particular communion and to those who 


‘Roman’ to his 











Father Rumble has been writing for HPR 
for about eight years now. It is fairly safe to 
say that it is impossible to secure a copy of an 
issue tn which one of his articles appeare d. 
One priest wrote in to say: “Rumble should 
be required reading in all seminaries.” This is 
almost typical. 

Normally, we choose a subject and offer it 
to Father Rumble for his consideration. In 
however, the brilliant Australian 
apologist wriles on a topic which has con- 


this Case, 


His article is any- 
thing but a mere “lis de verbis.” 


cerned him for some time. 





belong to it. The omission of one word 
and the monopolization of another be- 
comes embarrassing, and even irritating, 
for Protestants as well as Eastern 
Orthodox Christians in the United 
States. They have gloried in belonging 
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to the Holy Catholic Church, to the 
Chureh Universal. They are faced, 
however, with the fact that a historic 
Christian communion in whose ecclesi- 
astical title the designation ‘Roman’ is 
both official and traditional, now drops 
this term and ealls itself simply ‘the 
Catholic Church.’ In the interests of 
Christian understanding, and of Ameri- 
‘an solidarity at a crucial moment in 
national and world history, it is essen- 
tial that this matter become the subject 
of dispassionate clarification. Is the 
virtual suppression of the designation 
‘Roman’ an effort to disguise a foreign 
relationship, or is it an attempt to es- 
tablish an untenable claim?” 

Dr. Mackay, then, ealls for a “dis- 
passionate clarification.” He does not 
do so dispassionately. The emotional 
overtones in what he has to say—and 
the obsessions—are only too evident. 
But clarification there should be, what- 
ever the feelings and motives prompting 
his request, a clarification which nec- 
essarily begins with a study of the 
origin and meaning of the word “Cath- 
olic.” 


MEANING OF “CATHOLIC” 


When Christianity came on the scene 
in this world, there was a word which 
was to prove of the greatest importance 
awaiting it in the Greek language. That 
word was “Catholic,” meaning “univer- 
sal.” Polybius (205-23 B.c.) used it 
when writing of “universal history’’- 
“ons KaboduKis isTopias.””! 

What made this word important was 
the fact that Christ gave the world a 
religion which differed from Judaism 
by being intended, not for the Jews 
only, but for people of all nations. 

The first to apply the word to the 
Christian Chureh was St. Ignatius of 
Antioch in a letter to the Smyrneans, 


' Hist., 8, sect. 2, n. TT. 
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written from Troas while he was on his 
way to Rome and to his martyrdom in 
107 a.v.* “Let no man do anything 
pertaining to the Chureh apart from 
“Where the 
bishop is found, there let the people be; 


the bishop,” he wrote. 


even as wherever Jesus Christ is, there 
is the Catholic Chureh.” Explaining 
these words, Hasting’s Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics stresses the fact 
that St. Ignatius was mainly concerned 
with the unity of the Catholie Church, 
its essence depending on the indwelling 
of Jesus Christ in its members, and the 
visible test of whether one was part of 
it or not being communion with one’s 
lawful bishop.* 

The term “Catholic” was soon in 
common use, denoting that character- 
istic by which the true Church, remain- 
ing one and the same everywhere, em- 
braced people of all nations. 

A papyrus from Der Balyzeh in 
Upper Egypt, discovered in 1907 by 
Flinders Petrie and which has been 
dated as early as the second century, 
contains a baptismal formula with the 
words, “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Chureh.”’ 

The Acts of the Martyrs records the 
interrogation of one Pionius who was 
asked: “What is your religion?” He 
replied: “A Christian.” Asked: “To 
what Chureh do you belong?” he an- 
swered: “To the Catholie Church.” 
That was in 250 a.p. 

The Greek Father, St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (315-386 A.p.), amplified the 
Christian meaning of the word by say- 
ing that the true Chureh is “Catholie” 
because it exists in all places, teaches 
all essential doctrines, serves all social 
classes and puts at the disposal of its 
members all necessary means of sancti- 
fieation.* 

. Epiat. Ad Smyrn., ¢.8 


"Cf. E.R.E., Vol. 3, p. 259. 
‘Catechism, ¢. 18, n. 23. 
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The Latin Father, St. Augustine 
(354-430 a.p.), writing against the 
Manichean heretics, said that among 
the many other things keeping him 
within the fold of the true Church was 
“its very name ‘Catholic,’ a name which 
that Chureh alone has retained with 
such good grounds that, although all 
heretics would like to be called Cath- 
olies, not one of them would dare to 
point out his own conventicle or house 
to a stranger who asked where the Cath- 
olie assembly was held.’ 


“ee 


The term “Catholic,” therefore, was 
regarded as excluding heretics and 
schismaties. It was also thought of as 
synonymous with “Orthodox” or “right- 
believing,” the Church being universal 
in its doctrinal completeness as well as 
in its international diffusion, as opposed 
to the partial and distorted teachings of 
separated, particular and local unortho- 
dox groups. In the one Catholie Chureh 
the one Catholic Faith had to be re- 
tained; and the means to this preserva- 
tion of unity and integrity was adher- 
ence to the supreme authority of the 
Apostolic See of Rome. 


EASTERN SCHISMATICS 


For centuries the word “Catholie” 
implied all this; and the Greek Schism 
of 1054 a.p. under Cerularius, Patriarch 
of Constantinople (despite the retention 
of the title “Orthodox Chureh”), was 
really an abandonment of both Ca- 
tholicism and Orthodoxy. 

The great Russian Orthodox historian 
and theologian, Vladimir Solovyev, con- 
demns the Greek Patriarchs for having 
vimed at attaching “the Emperors to 
Orthodoxy while weaning them from 
6 He insists that in order 
to become truly “Orthodox” the Eastern 
Churches must recover “Catholic unity” 


Catholicism.’ 


‘ER pest. Contra Manich.. e. Ayu. 5. 
"Russia and the Universal Church, Eng. 
trans, by Herbert Rees, p. IS. 


with the Apostolic See of Peter. At- 
tacking the blindness of the leaders of 
his own Church, he wrote: “Our modern 
Orthodox, after confusing the divine 
and the earthly aspects of the Chureh 
in their nebulous reasonings, are quite 
prepared to identify this muddled ideal 
with the present-day Eastern Church, 
the Greco-Russian Church as we see it. 
They affirm it to be the one and only 
Chureh of God, the true Universal 
Church, and they regard other com- 
munions as nothing but anti-Christian 
associations.’”* 

On the contrary, “In the grain of 
mustard seed of Peter’s faith He 
[Christ] discerned and foretold the vast 
tree of the Catholie Chureh which was 
to cover the earth with its branches.’’* 
“The real Christ has founded a real 
Chureh upon earth and has based it 
upon a permanent fatherhood, univer- 
sal, diffused throughout all parts of the 
social organism, but actually concen- 
trated for the whole body in the person 
of the common father of all the faith- 
ful, the supreme pontiff, the elder or 
presbyter par excellence, the Pope.” 

The Eastern “Orthodox” Churches, 
therefore, are not “the Church,” but 
schismatie groups. They claimed, of 
course, to be still both “Orthodox” and 
“Catholic,” but gradually they adopted 
the habit of referring to themselves 
more and more exclusively as the 
“Orthodox” Churches, the term “Cath- 
olic Chureh” being accepted as the 
customary title for all who remained in 
union with the Bishop of Rome. 

For the purposes of our present study, 
what has to be noted is that the term 
was definitely “the Catholie Church,” 
never “the Roman Catholie Church.” 
Nowhere in any documents of either 


Op. cet., p. 58. 
"Op. crt. }). 117. 
"Op. ctt., p. 202. 
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East or West does the expression “Ro- 
man Catholic” occur. Such a title as 
their “Most Roman Catholie Majesties” 
instead of the correct their “Most Cath- 
olic Majesties” the King and Queen of 
Spain would have deemed the height of 
absurdity. 

The truth is that, when the Protestant 
reformation befell Europe, all orthodox 
Christians throughout the 
Western Christendom called themselves 
simply “Catholies.” Aware of this, the 
Lutherans, having abandoned the Cath- 
olic Church, omitted the word “Cath- 
ole” from the Creed in their “Formula 
,’ substituting for it “I be- 


whole of 


of Concord 
lieve in the Holy Christian Chureh.” 
Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics says that before the religious 
convulsions of the sixteenth century 
“the word ‘Catholie’ meant the opposite 
of heretical. .. the new religious ussocla- 
tions which became known as Protes- 
tant did not commonly claim the title 
‘Catholic’ for themselves. Hence 
the term ‘Catholie’ came to be opposed 
to the term ‘Protestant’; and on the 
continent of Europe the words are still 


popularly used in this way.”?? 


A PROTESTANT INVENTION 


It is historically certain that the com- 
bination of the word “Roman” with the 
word “Catholic” in the 
“Roman Catholie” 
English Protestants. 


expression 
Was originated by 
This usage spread 
throughout English-speaking 
countries. Thus the Anglo-Catholic 
Bishop W. H. Frere, of Truro, said quite 
frankly that when, after the death of 
Mary Tudor in 1558, “the breaeh with 
Rome was renewed under Elizabeth, it 


mainly 


became necessary to find some name for 
those who, finding that they could not 
by the Pope’s direction be in communion 
both with Rome and with the English 


° E.R.E., Vol. 3, p. 260. 
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Church, elected to adhere to the former. 
It was a new situation, and a new no- 
menclature was required. In practice 
the contemporary name soon came to be 
‘Recusant’ (where it was not a mere 
quarrelsome nickname such as ‘Papist’), 
i.e., a person who refuses to attend the 
Knglish services. ... It was in Eliza- 
bethan term 
‘Roman’ was adopted as the qualifying 
adjective suitable to ‘Recusant’ Catho- 
"11 


controversy that the 


lies, 

The earliest record of such a practice 
oecurs In an “Intelligence Dispateh”’ 
Dennum, Elizabeth’s  seeret 
agent in Rome, to Lord Burleigh in 
1564. In it 


Catholiques within Eneland and _ Ire- 
| 


9712 


sent by 


he speaks of ‘Romish 
land or any of England's territories. 

The Catholies in England remained, 
of course, as they had ever been, one 
with the Cathohes of France, Germany, 
Spain, Italy and = other continental 
countries, Who all thought of themselves 
simply as “Catholies,” 
that they lad suddenly become 
Catholies.” As a matter of fact, on 
August 7, 1562, two vears before Den- 


never dreaming 


“Roman 


num coined this last phrase, Alvaro de 
Quadra, Spanish Ambassador in Eng- 
land, sent to Rome an appeal on behalf 
of English Cathohes coneerning their 
KMlizabeth’s new 
“Lege et statu- 


attitude toward 
Chureh, saving of her: 
tis prohibuit sub poena capitali ne ali- 
quis sit Catholicus.”™ The legislation 
Was against “Catholies,” not against 
“Roman Catholies.” 

The Anglican Thirty-Nine Articles of 
Religion, 1568, 
early to incorporate the contemptuous 


They 


were themselves too 


expression “Roman Catholic.” 


condemned the “Chureh of Rome,” and 


"Dictionary of English Church History 
(1912), p. 543. 

'? Add. MSS., 4784, British Museum. 

8 Historical Essays, by Fr. W. Maitland, p. 


225. 
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“Romish” doctrines and practices. In 
1580 Father Persons, 8.J., published a 
tract: “Why Catholiques Refuse to 
Goe to Church,” while in 1591 Father 
Southwell, 8.J., in his “Humble Suppli- 
cation to Her Majesty,” spoke only of 
“Catholiques.” 

The terms commonly in use to de- 
scribe religious differences in England 
were “Puritan,” “Protestant,” and 
*Papist.” In 1662 an anonymous 
pamphlet in verse set out to explain 
them: 

Time was, a Puritan was counted such 

As held some ceremonies were too 


much... 

Time was, a Protestant was only 
taken 

For such as had the Chureh of Rome 
forsaken... 


Time was, a Papist was a man who 

thought 

ome could not err, and, blindly led, 

From the truth for fear of error fled." 

Anglicans thought of themselves as 
Protestants and were proud to do so. 
As the historian of English Law, F. W. 
Maitland, writes of Elizabeth’s “Act of 
Uniformity” in 1559: “The glad news 
goes out that the Mass is abolished. 
The word ‘Protestant,’ which is rapidly 
spreading from Germany, comes as a 
welcome name. In the view of an offi- 
cially inspired apologist of the Eliza- 
bethan settlement, those who are not 
Papists are Protestants.’’” 

Nor, in 1685, did Henry Compton, 
Anglican Bishop of London, think there 
Was any room for misunderstanding in 
speaking of “Catholies.” During a de- 
bate in the House of Lords in the 
November of that year he opposed the 


a 


appointment of “Catholics” to any of- 
ficial positions in the army. He argued 
that this could lead to the changing of 


England into a “Catholie State.” “The 


“Stuart Tracts, ed. Firth, p. 233. 


XVI 


"Cambridge Modern History, Vol. Il, e. 


laws of England,” he declared. “are like 
the dykes of Holland, and Universal 
Catholicism like the ocean. If the laws 
are once broken, inundation will fol- 
low.’’!6 

Three years later, in 1688, to make 
sure the country would remain Protes- 
tant, William of Orange was invited to 
assume the throne of England and be- 
come head of the Church of England, 
and the Act of Settlement (I William 
and Mary, c. 6), in order to secure a 
Protestant succession, obliged future 
sovereigns to swear to maintain the 
Protestant Reformed Religion as estab- 
lished by law. It mattered little to 
Anglicans that William was a Dutch 
Calvinist. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


From the time of the Reformation, 
Anglicans had thought of themselves as 
Protestants, not as Catholics. If asked 
were they Catholics, they would have 
indignantly denied it. When, after the 
Declaration of Independence in America 
in 1776, Anglicans there had to find a 
substitute name for their “Church of 
England,” they had no hesitation in 
deciding on the “Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh of the United States of Amer- 
ica.” It was a definite shock to Angli- 
cans in England, therefore, when sixty 
years later, in the early 1830’s, the Ox- 
ford High Chureh Tractarians told 
them they should regard themselves 
as “Catholies.” 

These High Churchmen had _per- 
suaded themselves that the Church of 
England was still part of the world-wide 
Catholic Church. They did their ut- 
most to interpret Anglican formularies 
in a Catholic sense, adopted much of 
Catholic ritual, and declared it the duty 
of all Anglicans to think as they did. 


10 The Protestant Bishop, by Edward Car- 
penter (1956), p. 84. 
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So little was this in accordance with the 
normal Anglican outlook that riots and 
disturbances generally became the order 
of the day. 

“The vehement 
writes A. O. J. Coekshut, “came from 
Anglicans who saw in the Tractarian 


most opposition,” 


movement not a fight to re-establish 
Anglican principles, but something new, 
incomprehensible and perilous. To such 
people even to mention the words ‘Holy 
Catholic Church’ 
when reciting them in church) seemed 
an act of subversion if not indeed of 


(except, of course, 


obscenity.” 

This is borne out by a letter of the 
Rev. Thomas Sikes, written in 1834 to 
Archbishop Howley, of Canterbury, in 
which the warning is given: “The doc- 
trine of the Chureh Catholic cannot be 
explained from pulpits. . .There will 
be one great outery of Popery from one 
end of the country to the other. . .How 
the doctrine can first be thrown forward 
we know not.”'* 

“Anglo-Catholicism,” however, grad- 
ually made headway, and with it a new 
emphasis on the idea that Catholies 
were only “Roman Catholics,” the sug- 
gestion being that there were other kinds 
of Catholies not in union with Rome. 


CATHOLIC REACTIONS 


The reaction among Catholics was 
almost immediate. Following upon the 
1850 restoration of the Catholie hier- 
archy in England under Cardinal Wise- 
man, and owing to the zeal of many 
converts such as Newman, Manning, 
and Faber, Catholies firmly repudiated 
the term “Roman Catholie” which had 
never been of their own making, and 
adhered inflexibly to the deseription of 
themselves as simply “Catholies.” The 


7 Anglican Attitudes, by A. O. J. Cockshut 
(1959), p. 14. | 
'S Life of Pusey, by H. P. Liddon, Vol. I, 


British Government, however, insisted 
on regarding “Roman Catholic” as the 
official and legal title of the Catholic 
Church in England, whatever Catholics 
themselves might say. And 
Catholies naturally, with their denial 
that the Chureh of England had for- 
feited the right to the title “Catholic,” 
resented the exclusive claims of Catho- 


Anglo- 


lies to it even though Anglicans gen- 
erally could not be brought to think of 
themselves as Catholies. 

History does not seem to impress 
them. Newman, in his day, having 
come to the conclusion that “if the 
Catholic Chureh be not the Chureh of 
Christ, Chureh 
founded by Him,” felt the need of sub- 
mitting to Rome, and he knew that his 
doing so made him not a “Roman Cath- 
olic,” but simply a “Catholic.” His 
contemporary, the Anglican Dean Mil- 
man (1781-1868), in his /History of 
Latin Christianity, admitted that the 


there never Was a 


Emperor Theodosius the Great, in 380 
A.D., had decreed that they only might 
assume the title “Catholic Christians” 
who continued “in the profession of that 
religion which was delivered to the 
fomans by the holy Apostle Peter.” It 
was evidence such as this which com- 
pelled Harnack, the German Lutheran 
(1851-1930), to admit that “histori- 
cally, the Chureh of the [Petrine] Chair 
Was the root and mother of the one 
Catholie Chureh.” 

The Angliean Dean R. H. Maldon is 
prepared to acknowledge that even to- 
day “the Roman Catholie Chureh is the 
one really international or supra-na- 
tional institution which exists in the 
world... It is also the largest block of 
corporate Christian experience and wit- 
ness.” He will not, however, admit that 
Chureh to be the one true Chureh. For 
him, the Christian Church is divided 
Catholic 


into partially fragments. 


“There are those,” he writes, “who go in 
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search of what they call The True 
Church. This quest is vain. There is 
no communion existing anywhere in the 
world today which is entitled to ap- 
propriate that description to itself and 
to deny it absolutely to all others. 
There is no communion which has the 
right even to desire unqualified uni- 
versal submission to its demands.” 

The logical conclusion from such 
ideas was summed up succinctly by 
Archbishop William Temple, of Canter- 
bury, when he said: “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church and _ sincerely 
regret that it does not at present 
3,120 


eXIs 


ANGLO-CATHOLIC CONFUSION 

Undismayed by all this, however, 
Anglo-Catholies, claiming continuity 
with the ancient undivided Church of 
primitive times, declare their own 
Church of England to be equally Cath- 
oliec with that of the Roman obedience, 
and insist that members of the latter 
Chureh should never be spoken of ex- 
cept as “Roman Catholics.” They are 
tending to go even further, proclaiming 
the Chureh of England to be the only 
and true Catholie Church in England, 
‘Roman Catholies” not being Catholies 
at all in that country. As the Anglican 
Bishop Henson of Durham complained 
to Professor Pollard in a letter written 
Dee. 21, 1937: “Our ‘Anglo-Catholies’ 
seem to be repudiating the character of 
moderation implicit in the term, drop- 
ping the hyphen and describing them- 
selves tout court as Catholies.’”! 

It was along these lines that the 
Anglo-Catholic Dr. C. B. Moss was 
thinking when he wrote: “The popular 
use of ‘Catholic’ as meaning ‘Roman 


"The Roman Catholic Church and_ the 
Church of England, (1933), pp. 72-3. 

”William Temple, by F. A. Iremonger 
(1948), p. 387. 

** More Letters of Herbert Hensley Henson, 
ed. by E. F. Braley (1954), p. 126. 


Catholic’ is one which no instructed 
Anglican ought to allow to be used in 
his presence without protest.” Dr. 
Moss says that it would be better to call 
us simply “Romanists,” and not 
“Roman Catholics” at all, since that 
suggests that Anglicans are heretics. 
Either, he declares, we must speak of 
“Roman Catholics” and “Anglican 
Catholics,” or, omitting the word “Cath- 
olic” altogether, simply of “Romanists” 
and “Anglicans,” the Anglicans alone 
being the true Catholics in England.** 

One of the most scholarly of Anglo- 
Catholics, Dr. Osear Hardman, ex- 
presses his despair of ever bringing 
Rome to accept such views. “Can it 
change by delivering itself from this 
obsession, by abating its pretentions, 
and by recognizing that ‘Catholic’ and 
‘Roman Catholic’ are not after all 
equivalent terms?” he asks. No con- 
vinced Roman Catholic would admit 
the possibility of such a change at any 
time from now on until doomsday.’”** 

Apart from all else, Catholics would 
have to abandon reason itself to accept 
such views. If, in England, Anglicans 
are “Catholics” and Catholics are 
“Roman Catholies,” then the strange 
position would arise that there are no 
Catholics in Austria, Belgium, France, 
Italy, or Spain. In these countries only 
the “Roman Catholic” Church would 
exist. We could not speak of Austrian, 
Belgian, French, Italian, or Spanish 
Catholies. Of Austrian “Roman Cath- 
olies,” or of Spanish “Roman Catho- 
lies,” yes; but these are not Catholics. 
To find a Catholic one must look for an 
English Protestant! 

It must not be thought that Anglo- 
Catholics claims are welcomed by all 
members of the Church of England. 
When, in 1947, they submitted a report, 


2 What Do We Mean by Reunion? (1953), 


p. ¢é. 
* But I Am a Catholic (1958), p. 134. 
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“Catholicity,” to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, insisting on the “Catholic 
continuity” of their Church, the Evan- 
gelicals, or Low Church Party, coun- 
tered with a second report, “The Fulness 
of Christ,” in which they stated that 
“the Church of England as it emerged 
from the Reformation found itself in 
all fundamentals on the ‘Protestant’ side 
of the ‘Catholie-Protestant’ chasm.” 
Again, the Preface to Crockford’s Cleri- 
eal Directory, 1953-54, commented: 
“The fact is that except for an ec- 
clesiastical party in these islands and in 
America, for all others in that continent, 
as in every European country, ‘Cath- 
olics’ means members of the Pope’s 
Chureh and not members of the Church 
of England; nor do the great majority 
of her members so describe themselves.” 
In the same vein the London Church 
Times, Aug. 31, 1958, said: “Under 
the early Stuarts ‘Protestant’ meant 
‘Anglican,’ as distinct from a papist or 
a Puritan. . .but few Anglo-Catholics 
today would willingly describe them- 
selves as ‘Protestants,’ although that is 
what they are.” 


NOW THE NONCONFORMISTS 


Strictly-speaking, the term “Noncon- 
formists” referred originally to those 
Protestants in England—cealled also 
“Independents,” “Dissenters,” and 
“Separatists”—who refused to conform 
to Elizabeth’s State Chureh. In that 
sense it could scarcely apply to the 
continental Calvinists and Lutherans. 
But the term is commonly used today 
of all non-Anglican Protestants, as it 
is intended here. 

In the beginning these Protestants 
certainly did not think of themselves as 
As late as 1911 the En- 


cyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 


“Catholies.” 


could say: ‘“Nonconformists have made 
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little use of the word ‘Catholic’ except 
in the sense of Roman Catholic.”** 

Luther, as we have seen, substituted 
“the Holy Christian Church” for the 
“Holy Catholic Church” in the Creed. 
He was content to leave the word 
“Catholie” to the Chureh he had left, 
although he usually referred to it as the 
“Popish Church.” 

In England, the claim of the Oxford 
Tractarians to the title “Catholic” 
awakened Noneconformist indignation. 
Writing in 1881, the Congregationalist 
Dr. J. Guinness Rogers complained: 
“By the Reformation the National 
Chureh lost every pretension to this 
special distinction, and yet continued to 
put it forth with more arrogance than 
ever, and sought to cast upon Noncon- 
formists the additional charge of dis- 
loyalty.”** The Nonconformist atti- 
tude toward Anglican claims at that 
time was: “You have no more grounds 
for calling yourselves Catholies than we 
have.” 

Today, however, we are witnessing a 
significant change of attitude, with 
Nonconformists saying to Anglicans: 
“We have as much right to the title 
‘Catholic’ as you have!” Owing to 
publie discussions of the subject, Prot- 
estants generally have developed a 
vague realization that they should in 
some way or other be Catholics. Many, 
of course, if they recite the Creed at all, 
say the words “I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Chureh” unthinkingly, attach- 
ing no particular meaning to them; or 
uneasily, as if the words should not be 
there at all, or they themselves should 
not be using them. Ronald Walls, a 
recent convert to the Catholie Chureh 
from Presbyterianism, says that when 
attending chureh as a layman “the 
words ‘Virgin Mary’ and ‘Catholic 


“ F.R.E., Vol. 3, p. 260. 
= The Church Systems of the 19th Century 
(1881), p. 246. 
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Chureh’ choked me”: and that, when 
officiating later as an ordained clergy- 
man, “I would be careful to change 
Catholic’ to ‘universal’ out of respect 
for the people’s feelings.”** In his part 
of Scotland the Presbyterians were quite 
convineed that they were not Catholics, 
but Protestants, and they thoroughly 
disliked the word “Catholic.” 

The fact remains, however, that we 
are confronted today with the phenom- 
enon of at least the leaders of the major 
Ivangelical Churches wishing to vindi- 
eate their right also to the name “‘Cath- 

In 1950, disturbed by the 1947 
Anglo-Catholie Report “Catholicity,” a 
“Group of Free Churchmen,” represent- 
ing Methodists, Baptists, and Congre- 
gationalists, sent to the Arehbishop of 
Canterbury a report of their own en- 
titled “The Cathoheity of Protestant- 
ism,” edited by R. Newton Flew and 
Rupert kX. Davies. This group argued 
that almost all Western Reformed com- 
munions use the word “Catholic” in 
their eredal statements and would as 
strongly insist as the Anglicans that 
Christianity as they know and practice 
it is true “Catholicism.” 


THE PROTESTANT DISTORTION 


Just as Anglicans, these Free Chureh- 


men now wish to be regarded as Cath- 
olics without any return to what they 
were prior to the Protestant reforma- 
tion. But since the word “Catholic” in 
its original sense cannot apply to them 
while they remain as tney are, they are 
compelled to alter its meaning to suit 
their present circumstances. They 
therefore declare that ‘all who are 


* The One True Kirk (1960), pp. 15, 57. 

“Tt searcely needs noting that minor and 
extreme Protestant sects dating from the mid- 
19th century, such as the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, the Witnesses of Jehovah, the Mor- 
mons, Christian Scientists, and others are not 
interested in claims to be Catholic 


united to God through faith in Christ” 
may rightly be called Catholics. Here 
we have the usual Protestant doctrine 
of an “invisible Church,” which is not 
the same thing at all as the visible Holy 
Catholic Church in which the Apostles’ 
Creed demands belief. 

The Congregationalist Dr. John S. 
Whale admits frankly that Luther op- 
posed “to the Church of history the 
Church of the Spirit which, ideally con- 
sidered, has no need of a visible, corpo- 
rate constitution to make it a reality in 
the world.”*5 Similarly, “for Calvin. . . 
the Church is the universus electorum 
numerus. Such a definition makes it 
plain that, in this sense, the Church is 
beyond the sight and reach of all ec- 
clesiastical officials and institutions.’ 

According to Dr. Whale, therefore, 
the Church is essentially “invisible,” 
consisting for Luther of “believers,” for 
Calvin of the “elect.” He adds that 
both realized some organization to be 
necessary, Luther leaving this to the 
princes, Calvin appointing presbyters 
to be in charge of his assemblies; but no 
visible organization could be regarded 
as the “Catholic Church.” 

The Methodist John Lawson, enter- 
taining similar ideas, felt constrained 
therefore to write: ‘“We are well aware 
that many Anglicans feel that when 
Methodists speak of the Catholicity of 
their Chureh they are clouding a vital 
issue by using one of the most majestic 
terms of the Faith in a denatured and 
obscuring sense.’’° 

Protestants are indeed acutely con- 
scious of the resultant confusion. In a 
preface to his book The Coming Great 
Church (1947), Dr. Theodore O. Wedel 
writes: “The ambiguity of the word 
‘Catholic’ can be the despair of any 
writer on the doctrine of the Church. 


* The Protestant Tradition (1955), p. 110. 
"Op. cit., p. 147. 
® Methodism and Catholicism (1954), p. 6. 
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Historically and controversially ‘Cath- 
olic’ and ‘Protestant’ (or ‘Evangelical’) 
stand over against each other. But dig 
below the surface of this contrast in 
history, and the outline of the word 
‘Catholic’ soon becomes blurred. <A 
Protestant reciting the Christian creeds 
may believe in the Catholie Church as 
much as any Romanist.”’ 

That, of course, is nonsense. To get 
at the real sense of “Catholic” one has 
to dig below the surface confusion de- 
liberately introduced by Protestants so 
that they can profess belief in the Cath- 
olic Church in a sense other than that 
accepted by ‘“Romanists” and _ held 
through all the centuries prior to the 
sixteenth century! It is not enough 
merely to say, “I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.” Anyone can say 
anything. But merely to say, ‘I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church,” while 
refusing to join the only Church to 
which those words ean properly apply 
according to their genuine and historical 
sense, will no more make one a Cath- 
olic than the merely verbal profession 
“T believe in the United States” would 
turn an alien into an American citizen. 


THE “LABEL” CAMPAIGN 


As we have seen, it was among Eng- 
lish-speaking Protestants that the ex- 
pression “Roman Catholics” arose and 
that, not because they thought of them- 
selves as “Catholics,” but in order to 
imply that ours was not the one true 
Church. They were not hurt because 
Catholics denied the name “Catholic” 
to the Protestants; they denied it to 
Catholics as a means of hurting them. 
Now, however, some claim to be hurt 
by our refusal of it to them, and are 
intensifying their campaign to fasten 
upon us the label “Roman Catholic.” 
It should be noted that this is essen- 
tially a Protestant move. Significantly, 
in the recent book American Catholics— 
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A Protestant-Jewish View (1959), the 
Protestant contributors regularly speak 
of “Roman Catholics” while the two 
Jewish authors, Arthur A. Cohen and 
Rabbi Arthur Gilbert, 
avoid that expression, preferring to 
speak simply of “Catholies.” 

They are the Protestants, therefore, 
who are aggressive in this matter. Pres- 


consistently 


sure is brought to bear on the press, 
calling for the substitution of 
Catholic” for “Catholic” wherever that 
The Anglican Church 
“Tt has 
become distressingly common, in the 


“ 


{oman 


word occurs. 
Times of London, complained: 


columns of the Times, in the general 
Press, and in general parlance, to use 
the term ‘Catholie’ 
Catholie’ is meant.’ 


where ‘Roman 


1 Demands have 
even been made that telephone direc- 
tories should list all Catholic rectories 
and institutions as “Roman Catholic,” 
not as “Catholie”! 

Protestants must not be surprised if, 
the more insistent they become in their 
demands, the more determined Catho- 
lies show themselves to be in maintain- 
ing their exclusive right to the title 
“Catholic,” and the more careful they 
are never to speak or write of them- 
“Roman Catholies,” but al- 
“Catholies.”’ 


selves as 
Ways as simply 


THE WORD “ROMAN” 


It should be made clear that Catholie 
foman Cath- 


ce 


objections to the term 
clic” are not based on any dislike of the 
word “Roman.” We are as proud of all 
the ecclesiastical associations that name 
awakens within us as those first Chris- 
tians living in Rome, when St. Paul 
wrote his “Epistle to the Romans” in 56 
A.D., appreciated his telling them of his 
gratitude to God “because,” he said, 
“your faith is spoken of in the whole 
world” (Rom., 1, 8). Then, too, appeal 


“Church Times, London, May 16, 1952. 
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is made again and again in the writings 
of the early Fathers to the faith of “the 
Chureh of the Romans,” or of “the 
Roman Church,” as the norm of belief 
for all Catholics everywhere. And to 
this day cardinals, of whatever nation- 
ality they may be or in whatever 
country they may live, are officially 
designated as cardinals of the “Holy 
{oman Church.” 

Catholies, therefore, gladly acknowl- 
edge their Church to be both Catholic 
and Roman; Catholic because universal, 
for all peoples everywhere; Roman be- 
cause its center is the Apostolic See of 
ven the universal Church in 
this world must have its headquarters 


Rome. 


In God’s providence, those 
headquarters happen to be at Rome, 


somewhere. 


whose bishop is the suecessor of St. 
Peter and inheritor of his primacy over 
the visible Chureh on earth. 

This, however, does not justify the 
description of our religion as “Roman 
Catholic.” 
absurd and misleading. It is absurd, 
“Catholic” means “uni- 
versal,” and the use of the word 


Such an expression is both 
for the word 


“Roman” as a qualifying adjective with 
the idea of sectional limitation in mind 
would be equivalent to speaking of the 
“Not-Universal Chureh”! It would be 
misleading, implying that there can be 
other kinds of Catholics not in com- 
munion with the see of Rome. 


VATICAN COUNCIL DEBATE 


From a theological point of view the 
matter was thoroughly discussed at the 
Vatican Council I, in 1870. It had been 
proposed that in the opening words of 
the Constitutio Dogmatica de Fide 
Catholica the Church should be de- 
scribed in full as Sancta Romana Cath- 
olica Ecclesia. 

During the debate in the Council on 
Mareh 24, Bishop Ullathorne of Bir- 
mingham, England, moved that the 


word “Romana” be separated from 
the word “Catholica” and not be allowed 
to precede it immediately. He argued 
that if the expression ‘““Roman Catholic” 
were allowed to stand, the word “Cath- 
olic” would appear to be qualified by the 
word “Roman.” The non-English- 
speaking bishops present could see no 
problem. For them the phrase meant 
simply that the true Church is both 
Roman and Catholic. They could not 
imagine anyone thinking of “Roman 
Catholics” as if there were other kinds 
of Catholies not in union with Rome. 

Bishop Ullathorne, however, insisted 
strongly that the wording must be 
changed. He agreed that, from a lan- 
guage point of view, the Latin did not 
give rise to the ambiguity which would 
appear in the English translation of it. 
In England he told the Council, “Prot- 
estants wish to claim for themselves the 
name of Catholic which occurs in the 
Apostles’ Creed, and they dispute our 
exclusive right to it.””, He declared that 
every effort was being made in England 
to “familiarize men’s minds with the 
name ‘Roman Catholic.’ They cannot 
bear that we call ourselves simply 
‘Catholic, and that we eall ourselves 
not a part of the Church, but the entire 
Church If the Vatican Council 
names the Chureh not ‘Catholie and 
Roman,’ but ‘Roman Catholic,’ it will 
be spread abroad that, overcome by 
the truth, we finally recognize our 
Chureh as only a part of the true 
Chureh.’’? 

It was difficult to make the Italian, 
French, Spanish and other continental 
bishops see the force of this, but the 
English bishops stood together and were 
supported by the Irish and Americans. 
Cardinal Gibbons suggested that the 
word “Romana” should be omitted al- 


“The Vatican Council, by Cuthbert Butler, 
Vol. I pp. 227-280. 
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together, but that “if it was ineluded, 
the other marks of the Chureh should 
likewise appear: ‘Una, Sancta, Ca- 
tholica, Apostolica atque Romana.’ ”** 

In the end, on April 24, Ullathorne’s 
amendment was unanimously accepted, 
the full official description of the Church 
being declared as “Sancta, Catholica, 
Apostolica, Romana Ecclesia.” 

The sense of the declaration is un- 
mistakable. The Church is holy in her 
Founder, teachings, worship and pur- 
pose, primarily coricerned with the wel- 
fare of souls. She is Catholic. That 
word, standing alone, implies, and is 
meant to imply, that no other Chureh 
is Catholic. She is Apostolic, deriving 
by unbroken descent from the Apostles 
themselves. She is Roman in the sense 
that the one world-wide Catholic 
Church is centered in Rome and is pre- 
sided over by the bishop of that 
Apostolic See. Thus is excluded any 
idea that there may be Catholies not 
in union with Rome, as Protestants wish 
to suggest by their invention of the term 
“Roman Catholics.” 

In keeping with this Vatican Council 
decision, the popes have consistently 
refrained from using the designation 
“Roman Catholic” in any official docu- 
ments. Moreover, Pope Benedict XV 
deprecated the use of such an expres- 
sion. We should, he said, “abstain from 
certain appellations which have recently 
been brought into use to distinguish one 
group of Catholics from another. 
There is no need of adding any qualify- 
ing terms to the profession of Catholi- 
cism; it is quite enough for each to pro- 
claim: ‘Christian is my name and 
Catholic my surname.’ ’’*4 


HISTORICAL CHALLENGE 


In their efforts to prove official papal 


* Life of James Cardinal Gibbons, by John 
Tracy Ellis, Vol. I, p. 98. 
* Ad Beatissimi, Nov. 1, 1914. 
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acceptance of the title “Roman Cath- 
olie’ which “Catholies find embarrass- 
Protestant 


controversialists say that Pope Pius X1 


ing and now want to drop,” 


used the expression in his eneyclical on 
education, 1929; but they have mis- 
understood the words. Speaking in 
Italian, Pius XI described the Church as 
Cattolica 
obviously, to anyone familiar with the 


Santa Chiesa Romana, 
subject, in accordance with the sense ot 
the Vatiean Council's approved deserip- 
tion of the Church, and of the “Profes- 
sion of Faith” prefixed to the Code of 
Canon Law (1918) which exacts the 
declaration: Sanctam Catholicam et 
Apostolicam Romanam Ecclesiam 
aqgnosco. 

A priceless effort is made by A. D. 
Howell Smith, a Director of the Ration- 
alist Press Association, London, who 
writes in his large anti-Catholic book 
Thou Art Peter, p. 1: “Dr. G. G. 
Coulton, an outstanding authority on 
the Middle Ages, retorts®’ that medieval 
Catholics in communion with the See 
of Rome were commonly described as 
Roman Catholies, and reealls Cardinal 
Gasparri's censure of Lord 
Strickland, a Roman Catholic, when he 
was Governor of Malta, for offensively 


severe 


shortening the full style ‘Roman Cath- 


olies,’ used by the Papal Court, to 
‘Catholic.’ Cardinal Gasparri accused 
Lord Strickland of violating Article 
One of the Constitutions of Malta which 
runs: ‘The Religion of Malta is the 
Roman Catholie Religion.’ ’ 
One might ask why Mr. Howell 
Smith’s “outstanding authority on the 
Middle Ages” did not cite a case from 
the Middle Ages, instead of recalling the 
Strickland 
1930! Letting that go, however, what 
are the faets of the Strickland case? 


In 1921 the British Government had 


affair which oeceurred in 


™“In Romanism and Truth, pp. 201-202. 
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eranted the right of democratic self- 
sovernment to Malta, and a New Con- 
stitution was drawn up, terms being 
used which would be accepted in British 
law. Now, as Hilaire Belloe once re- 
marked: ‘‘ ‘Roman Catholic’ is a pro- 
vineial legal term invented for political 
purposes by Westminster lawyers.” In 
the language of British legal terminol- 
ogy, therefore, not that “used by the 
Papal Court,” the “Roman Catholic 
Apostolic Religion” was declared to be 
officially that of Malta. 

Lord Strickland’s proposal in 1930 
that the word “Roman” should be 
deleted from the Constitution was dic- 
tated by political prejudice against 
Italy, by contempt for the ecclesiastical 
authority of the Roman See, and by his 
erastian wish for an independent State 
Church in Malta. The Vatican rightly 
protested not only against Lord Strick- 
land’s calculated disrespect for the per- 
son of the Pope himself, but also against 
the insult to the Maltese Catholics who 
would deeply resent any suggestion that 
they were not in communion with the 
See of Rome. This whole matter was 
quite independent of the particular legal 
formula “Roman Catholic” used in the 
Malta Constitution. It did not concern 
that formula. The problem would have 
arisen had Catholic ecclesiastical con- 
struction been employed, the Constitu- 
tion declaring the official religion of 
Malta to be that of the “Catholic, 
Apostolic and Roman Church.” 

Deleting the word “Roman” in what- 
ever context it occurred, in view of the 
dispositions of Lord Strickland, would 
have deserved the intimation that he 
was a persona non grata as far as the 
Vatican was concerned. Neither A. D. 
Howell Smith nor G. G. Coulton had 
so much as grasped the elements of the 
case involved. 

As we have seen earlier, Dennum, 
Elizabeth’s secret agent in Rome, first 


used the English term “Romish Cath- 
oliques” in 1564. When, in 1570, Pope 
Pius V issued his Bull Regnans in Ex- 
celsis excommunicating Queen Eliza- 
beth, he continued and exemplified the 
practice of the Middle Ages by declar- 
ing that Christ had entrusted to St. 
Peter, the chief of the Apostles, the 
government of the “One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church.” 


ENGLISH CATHOLICS 


The Catholic bishops in England 
have not failed to make their minds 
clear in this matter. In 1897, on the 
oceasion of Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee, and on the accessions of Ed- 
ward VII (1901), of George V (1910), 
of George VI (1937), and of the present 
Elizabeth II (1953), the archbishops 
of Westminister regularly protested 
against the decisions of the Home Office 
that addresses of loyalty to the Throne 
would not be accepted unless presented 
in the name of the “Roman Catholics,” 
and not of the “Catholies” of England. 
On the last of these occasions Queen 
Elizabeth, knowing from press reports 
that the Catholic bishops had not will- 
ingly described themselves in such a 
way, graciously and _ courteously 
avoided the term “Roman Catholics” 
in her reply of grateful acknowledg- 
ment, writing that she thanked her 
“Catholic” subjects for their kind mes- 
sage. The Home Office could do noth- 
ing about that! 

Unfortunately the same attitude of 
resistance has not always been main- 
tained where it can and should be. In 
1950, Father Corbishley, 8.J., published 
a book entitled Roman Catholicism, 
saying in his introduction: “I have 
agreed to write about ‘Roman’ Ca- 
tholicism not because I regard the qual- 
ifying adjective as free from objection, 
but because it is in possession. To ob- 
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ject to it at this stage must savour of 
discourtesy or pedantry.” 

It is difficult to agree that the qualify- 
ing adjective is so in possession that it 
has acquired a permanently valid title 
by right of undisputed prescription. . It 
is still more difficult to see how we Cath- 
olics would lack courtesy in refusing to 
let Protestants preseribe our own de- 
scription of merely 
“Roman” Catholics to leave room for 
their claim to be equally Catholies and 
entitled to their independence of the See 
And is it only pedantry, an 
exaggerated insistence on petty gram- 
matical details, to repudiate a term 
which Protestants take very seriously 


ourselves as 


of Rome. 


indeed and use as an excuse to reject 
the Catholic Church as the one true 
Church established by Christ? 

If Father Corbishley, S.J., however, 
regards “Roman Catholic” as merely ¢ 
redundant but not an improper title, 
other writers are going much further 
still. Thus we find so influential an 
author as Mr. E. I. Watkin begging 
non-Catholies to forgive his use of the 
word “Catholic” to denote Roman 
Catholic because the longer and correct 
title constantly recurring would be “in- 
tolerably cumbrous.” He writes: 

Mr. Birrell speaks of a “Catholic 
country,” which brings me to another 
point on which I desire to make my 
position clear. I do not share the 
objection felt by most of my co-re- 
ligionists to the designation “Roman 
Catholic.” It was not shared by the 
Jesuit, Charles Baker (David Lewis), 
who for his priesthood suffered a 
traitor’s death at Usk on 27th of Aug- 
ust, 1679. “My religion,” he declared 
at the gallows, “is the Roman Cath- 
olic. A Roman Catholic I am; a 
Roman Catholie priest Iam.” In an 
official communication to Lord Petre 
in 1789 Bishop Walmesley writes: 
“Let us be named, as_ heretofore, 
either Catholics or Roman Catholics.” 
And in a Pastoral for the New Year 
1830 Bishop Bramston writes: “You 
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are earnestly exhorted to remember 

that you are... Roman Catholies.” 

To speak, however, throughout of 

Roman Catholies would be intoler- 

ably cumbrous. Moreover, such an 

exclusive use of the double designa- 
tion might suggest that the writer 
does not accept the fundamental 

Roman Catholic doctrine that the 

Catholic Chureh must of her nature 

be one and undivided. He therefore 

asks readers of other faiths to accept 
without prejudice the use of “Cath- 
olic(s)” to denote Roman Catho- 
lic(s), a usage commonly accepted— 
an enquirer for “the Catholic Church” 
is directed to the Roman Catholie— 
as Roman Catholies accept without 
prejudice the term “Orthodox” to de- 
note Christians whose creed, in their 
judgment, is not wholly orthodox.** 

Mr. Watkin’s citations of Catholic 
spokesman prior to the Tractarian 
Movement of the 1830's, however, are 
scarcely to the point. 

The Jesuit David Lewis could quite 
well have been using not his own, but 
the language of his opponents in a spirit 
of defiance, as much as to say: “You 
think contemptuously of me as a ‘Ro- 
man Catholie’ 
Very well. 


and despise me as a 
priest.’ My religion is the 
one of which you think in such a way; 
and I am that dreadful creature, a 
‘Roman Catholic priest.’ I glory in it 
and gladly die for it.” 

Again, the use of words such as those 
attributed to Bishops Walmesley and 
Bramston is quite intelligible. For 
Protestants, “Roman Catholies” and 
“Catholics” were one and the same 
thing. They had no desire to be thought 
of as Catholics themselves and with no 
danger of ambiguity the Bishops could 
quite well urge Catholies to be faithful 
to their religion as it was commonly 
spoken of by others in the England of 


those days. The Bishops’ words, how- 


"Roman Catholicism in England from the 
Reformation to 1950 (1957), pp. x, X1. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC: 


ever, cannot be regarded as an official 
endorsement of the term ‘Roman Cath- 
olic” which they knew to be foreign to 
all official ceclesiastical documents of 
their Chureh. 

It was when the Tractarians began 
to claim to be Catholies themselves and 
to use the term “Roman Catholies” in 
au new and restrictive sense (to allow 
for other kinds of Catholies not in union 
wich Rome) that a stand against such 
an illusion became imperative. 

Significantly the American Presby- 
terian, Robert McAfee Brown, uses the 
same plea as Mr. E. 1. Watkin for 
avoiding the “intolerably cumbrous” 
Catholic,” but 
from the reverse point of view. “To 


expression “Roman 
avoid cumbersomeness in what follows,” 
he writes, “I shall use the word ‘Cath- 
olie’ rather than ‘Roman Catholic,’ al- 
Protestant instinets all 
eravitate towards the latter term. I 
believe in ‘the Holy Catholie Chureh,’ 


though my 


but this is not identical with that branch 
of Christendom which gives allegiance 
to the bishop of Rome and is thus prop- 


erly designated Roman Catholie.’’** 

THE TRUE POSITION 

[f Protestants generally, like Robert 
McAfee Brown, think that Catholies are 
properly designated as “Roman Cath- 
olics,” they need reminding—or telling, 
for most of them have never adverted 
to it—that that term was a Protestant 
invention for those who continued in 
their fidelity to the old religion. The 
loyal subjects of the Holy See certainly 
(id not begin to call themselves Cath- 
olics for the first time in the sixteenth 
century for controversial purposes. 
called themselves 
They had de- 
“Catholie” and 
their religion as the “Catholie Faith” 


They had never 
“Roman Catholies.”’ 


scribed themselves as 


* American Catholics—A Protestant-Jewish 
Vic w, p. 59, n. 2. 
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continuously through all the ages from 
the time of St. Ignatius of Antioch in 
ihe first century of the Christian era. 

They still think of themselves as 
Catholics, not as “Roman Catholies.” 
For legal purposes in English-speaking 
countries they may acquiesce in the 
use of “*Roman Catholic” in official civil 
documents for purposes of property- 
registration, or as routine designation of 
the religion of members of the country’s 
armed forees; but this does not mean 
that they admit it as a true description 
of the religion in which they believe. 
It is but a concession to usage on the 
part of the secular authorities who have 
inherited the Protestant tradition in this 
matter. In official ecclesiastical docu- 
ments proper to the Catholic Church 
herself the term does not appear. 

li some Catholies speak of themselves 
as “Roman Catholics” in ordinary and 
everyday conversation, they are either 
not well-instructed in their religion or 
net inadvertently, adopting the pre- 
vailing custom in a non-Catholic en- 
vironment and unthinkingly speaking 
of themselves in the way in which Prot- 
estants speak of them, or as they con- 
stantly read of themselves in secular 
newspapers, periodicals, novels, and 
other literature. 

ven so, they intend the one Catholic 
Chureh whose head is the Bishop of 
Yome, with no thought that any other 
churches not in union with Rome ean in 
any truly Christian sense of the word be 
called Catholic. The most exceptional 
Mr. E. I. Watkin, despite his denial of 
any objection to the term “Roman 
Catholic,” has to stress that. 

NEED OF A FIRM STAND 

Fifty years ago, when writing his 
article on this subject for the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Father Thurston, S.J., 
pointed out that the expression “Roman 


Catholic” was being used by Anglicans 
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in order to distinguish our Church from 
other Churches which could be regarded 
as Catholic, although not Roman. “It 
is this very common line of argument,” 
he wrote, “which imposes on Catholics 
the necessity of making no compromise 
in the matter of their own name.” And 
he speaks of “the dog-in-the-manager 
policy of so many Anglicans who cannot 
take the name of Catholie for them- 
selves because popular usage has never 
sanctioned it as such, but who on the 
other hand will not concede it to the 
members of the Church of Rome.” 

There is no question here of a mere 
lis de verbis. The matter is as impor- 
tant in our own days as St. Augustine 
considered it important in his time; and 
he was most insistent that title “Cath- 
olic” could belong to one Church only. 

To consent to be dubbed “Roman 
Catholics” is a disservice to Christianity 
itself, conceding that it is not found 
in its fulness in our own Church, but 
that the dissident churches, because of 
inherited fragments of the religion they 
abandoned, are equally to be regarded 
as purveyors of genuine, authentic, and 
entirely adequate versions of the reli- 
gion of Christ. 

It may be good that Protestants, after 
having for so long despised the name, 
should at least begin to realize that 


SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


they ought somehow or other to be 
Catholies; but, in calling us “Roman 
Catholies,” their desire now is to recover 
the title “Catholie” despite their separa- 
tion from the Catholie Chureh without 
any return to it and while remaining as 
they are. It is no kindness to them, not 
only to leave them under their illusions, 
but even to allow those illusions to 
grow, thus confirming them in their 
comfortable way of thinking and in 
their mood of self-complacency. Yet 
there is no room for doubt that ever so 
many non-Catholics—and I speak here 
from long experience in dealing with 
them—are held back from so much as 
considering the claims of the Catholic 
Church by the persuasion that they are 
already as “Catholic” as they need to 
be without having to submit to Rome at 
all. 

If priests and laity alike could be per- 
suaded never to use the term “Roman 
Catholic” of themselves and of their 
religion, a great step forward would be 
made toward eliminating confusion 
and toward compelling the attention of 
non-Catholies to the differences between 
the Catholic Church and their own 
churches, and to the inadequacy of these 
latter, with what I am convinced would 
be greatly increased prospects of their 
conversion. 
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Seminaries 


or Revolutionaries 


ee growing importance as 
a Christian nation was officially pro- 
claimed in 1589 when she received her 
own Patriarch, thereby becoming fully 
independent of the Mother Church at 
Constantinople and on a par with the 
other ancient Eastern patriarchates of 
Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria. 
The office of Patriarch rapidly assumed 
immense importance so as to rival oc- 
easionally that of the Czar himself. 
Such a potential threat was little to the 
liking of Peter the Great who in 1721 
abolished the Patriarchate and set up in 
its place the Holy Synod, a ruling body 
of bishops effectively presided over by a 
layman whom Peter cunningly dubbed 
“the eye of the Czar.” It was the duty 
of this High Procurator to see that the 
affairs of the Church were carried on in 
conformity with the governmental de- 
crees which in this case, as history wit- 
nesses, were broadened into imperial 
wishes. The laymen appointed to fill 
this pivot spot were—for obvious rea- 
sons and especially during the least pro- 
gressive regimes—former military men. 
Count N. A. Protasov, Procurator un- 
der Nicholas I, is a classic example. The 
powers of these men were seemingly 


supreme. 


SUPREMACY OF CZAR 
IN SPIRITUAL MATTERS. 


Nothing of any importance in Chureh 
affairs could be done without the con- 


II. By JAMES R. ROBERTS, S.T.L. 


sent of the Procurator. No act of the 
Synod was valid without his signature 
and he could refuse this signature if, 








Priest of the Archdiocese of Vancouver, 
B.C. Father Roberts is at present doing 
advanced studies at the Collegio Ponti- 
ficio Canadese in Rome. He was a stu- 
dent of Russian Communism at the Inter- 
national University of Social Studies im 
Rome and a founder and editor of Holy 
tussia. He concludes his article in this 


IWSUC. 





in his opinion, the proposal infringed on 
the rights of the State.2° Permission 
from the Chancery of the Synod was 
required before a bishop could travel 
outside of his diocese. Such minutiae 
together with the more serious cases 
regulating Church life provided this 
bureaucratic machinery with some ten 
to fifteen thousand cases annually. 
Branches of the Holy Synod were set 
up in all the dioceses of the country and 


” Julius Haecker, La Religion au Pays des 
Soviets (Editions Sociales Internationales, 
Paris, 1928), p. 42. 
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were likewise presided over by lay ap- 
pointees of the High Procurator and the 
Holy Synod. They passed principally 
on matters of elerical discipline, mar- 
riage cases, ete., with the Holy Synod 
open as a court of appeal. The emperor 
appointed bishops from a list of three 
nominees presented by the Synod, but 
in reality his choice reflected the prefer- 
ence of his trusted Procurator. It was 
also the privilege of the Czar to bestow 
at his will the titles of archbishop and 
metropolitan. The High Procurator 
with his Chaneery nominated the pro- 
fessors for the Academies and semi- 
naries, selected their textbooks and de- 
termined their direction. As if that 
were not enough, the members of the 
Holy Synod had to take an oath deelar- 
ing: “I acknowledge him (the Czar) 
for the supreme judge in this spiritual 
assembly.” Throughout the Russian 
Chureh the Holy Synod is prayed for 
in the liturgy instead of a patriarch. 


OFFICE OF PROCURATOR: 

A VERY GRIM JOKE 

At various times attempts were made 
by devoted churchmen to abolish the 
unecanonical regulations forced on the 
Chureh by Peter and his successors as, 
for example, the several bishops includ- 
ing the Metropolitan of Moscow who 
appealed to Alexander II for a Russian 
National Church Council, but to no 
avail. The subservience of the Chureh 
to the State became proverbial and her 
leaders, handpicked for their “reliabil- 
ity,” reminded one in their relations 
with the government of the two officials 
in Saltykov’s tale who, born, bred, and 
grown old in the ways of the bureau- 
cracy, knew only these words: “With 
assurances of the highest esteem, I am 
your humble servant.” Things arrived 
at such a pass that during the reign 
of Catherine the Great, P. P. Tcheby- 
chev, Procurator of the Holy Synod 
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from 1768 to 1774, was a_ professed 
atheist. When William Palmer, a 
young deacon and fellow of Magdalen, 
visited the Russian Church in 1840-41, 
the common joke was to point to the 
Procurator resplendent in his officer’s 
uniform and to say, “That is our pa- 
triarch.” The “ecclesiastical coup” es- 
tablishing the Synod is then one of the 
lesser-known results of Peter’s educa- 
tional harvest reaped in Western Eu- 
rope where (besides attending classes 
in mathematies, anatomy, and astron- 
omy and trying his hand at ship build- 
ing) he had occasion to admire the prac- 
tical usefulness of the Protestant State 
Churehes. He was, above, all, a prac- 
tical man where his own interests as 
despot were concerned. We can, there- 
fore, fully sympathize with the count- 
less Russian faithful who looked upon 
Peter as the heretical scourge of God, 
the Antichrist inearnate. 


POBIEDONOSTSEV 


The man who was to rule over the 
Holy Synod with the most absolute 
power and to captain its most deleteri- 
ous inroads on Russian Chureh life 
was the autoeratie cruteh of both Alex- 
ander IIT and Nicholas IT, Constantine 
Petrovich Pobiedonostsev. Born the 
son of a priest in 1827, he rose to be- 
come a protessor of civil law in Moseow 
University and finally conseerated his 
every energy to the service—or, better 
said, the direction—of the Orthodox 
Chureh. He was an edueated man of 
good intelligence who tutored Alexander 
III and directed the edueation of Nich- 
olas Il. 


translation into Russian of the Imita- 


From his pen there came a 


tion of Christ. He is generally eonsid- 
ered to have been a pious man, sincerely 
devoted to his Chureh. For twenty-five 
vears, from 1880 to 1905, he was High 
Procurator of the Holy Synod. 

Despite his personal integrity, the 


name Pobiedonostsev inspires even the 
mildest writers with colorful character- 
izations in an attempt to epitomize his 
Masaryk 
numbers him among the “Jesuits of ab- 


ecclesiastical malpractice. 


solutism”; Kirchner calls him “the evil 
venius of the ezars for three decades,” 
and Menshikov refers to him contemp- 
tuously as the “lay patriarch.” For 
Bérard he appears as “a sort of mystical 
“»hilosophie Torque- 
mada,” while a chureh publication of 


Richelieu” or 


Kazan, referring to his persecution of 
Jews, Catholics, and Russian sects, in- 
diets him as the “Grand Inquisitor.’*? 
Father 

rightly SO 


Ammann complains—and 
that, shrewd as he was, he 
was never able to grasp the importance 
of the liberal tidal wave the French 
Revolution produced in Europe and 
which was bound to weaken the antique 
foundations of Russian absolutism. 
Pobiedonostsev’s holy dream was to 
lead Russia back to the intellectual ref- 
uge of her Middle Ages, and in that he 
imitated in his tragic blindness the not 
so holy ecclesiastical policy of Peter the 
Great, the prime enslaver of the Rus- 
sian Chureh. Less astute than his his- 
torical forebear, he was endowed with 
‘a certain nihilistic trait” that made 
him repel with unfeigned horror any 
of the politico-economie or politico-in- 
tellectual aspects of his changing age. 
Still, notwithstanding the fact that some 
have judged him a “selfish” reaection- 
ary, he is usually granted to have acted 
Although the country 
groaned under him, the only one who 


in good faith. 


had the courage to ask him publicly to 
resign was the philosopher, Vladimir 
Soloviev. This request went unheeded, 
needless to say, and Pobiedonostsev 


“It is of interest to note how indebted this 
formidable picture is to the vicissitudes of 
Western Church history, even to the extent of 
maligning once more the Fathers of the 
Company. 
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continued to rule his spiritual satrapy 
until 1905 when the national and 
Church upheaval forced him to retire. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Of the many problems coming to a 
head at that time, the struggle between 
the local lay schools and the clergy-run 
parochial schools was one of the most 
significant. In former times the clergy 
had served the nation admirably by 
conducting elementary schools and fre- 
quently teaching the general course 
themselves. With the reforms of Peter 
the Great the clergy lost this monopoly 
on education, but the priests in gen- 
eral were still considered a saving bul- 
wark of Orthodoxy against the weird 
Western culture that Peter tried to im- 
pose on the schools of the land. As a 
result of this system, Russia made 
secant progress in the broader educa- 
tional fields necessary for the welfare 
of a progressing state. It was not until 
the time of Alexander I that the clergy, 
invited to share in raising the standards 
of instruction, began enthusiastically to 
better their parochial schools main- 
tained by the generosity of the faithful. 

After the emancipation of the serfs 
and consequent social elevation of the 
clergy, the clerical schools flourished as 
Increased parish funds 
were appropriated for their upkeep, and 
by 1865 there were established 21,000 
of these schools. Finally, however, the 
liberal movement produced by the 
sweeping reforms of Alexander III made 
its influence felt even here. Primary 
opponents of the clergy as educators 
were the liberal ministers of state, the 
Zemstvos and the teachers of the lay 
schools, all of whom were eager to 
point out the professional ineptitude 
of the parish priest as schoolteacher. 

At face value we cannot help but sym- 
pathize with the seemingly reasonable 
viewpoint that demanded, in the name 


never before. 
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of national progress, far more than the 
mere elements of an education together 
with a largely mechanical reading 
knowledge of the Slavic psalter. Nev- 
ertheless, the clergy had their own rea- 
sons for not wishing to relinquish con- 
trol of these schools as the century 
drew to a close. They were rightly 
suspect of the excesses of the new lay 
state rapidly making its appearance in 
Russia. In 1871, for example, the gov- 
ernment-controlled Holy Synod decreed 
that lay people might occasionally sub- 
stitute for the priests in the teaching of 
the catechism. While this may seem 
harmless enough and perhaps even de- 
sirable to us today, we must make the 
effort to view it with the informed judg- 
ment of a nineteenth-century cleric. As 
things developed, the bishops were elim- 
inated from the school councils and 
there were cases of priests being obliged 
to give up their religion courses in lay 
schools. Even more surprising, the 
Sunday schools that the Church had 
opened in St. Petersburg and Kiev in 
1859, and then in all the cities of Rus- 
sia in 1862, were suppressed by the 
government in June of 1862. The rea- 
son given was that they had grown into 
hotbeds of revolutionary thought. In 
1880, after a prolonged battle of shift- 
ing fortunes, the clergy held only 4,000 
of the 21,000 operated 1865, in which 
year these schools had reached their 
zenith. 


REACTION vs. PROGRESS 


In this fight for scholastic supremacy 
(actually only a skirmish indicative of 
the more fundamental battle between 
the liberal lay state and theocratic au- 
tocracy which was coming to greater 
notice under Alexander II) we can now 
observe what might have in time re- 
sulted in a more democratic regime for 
the nation at large. This much we can 
say despite the unfortunate excesses on 
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both sides: the liberal trend was not an 
unnatural or completely unjustifiable 
However, under 
Alexander III the Church received an 
all-powerful ally in the person of Po- 
biedonostsev who soon succeeded in 
stemming the liberal tide and restoring 
the Church schools to their former posi- 
tion of supremacy. In 1886 their cur- 
riculum was changed, more hours of 


one for those times. 


catechism were added, increased impor- 
tance given to the liturgical language, 
paleoslavic, and to ecclesiastical chant. 
We can imagine how this pained the 
frustrated reformers. The 1881 govern- 
ment stipend of 17,000 rubles (which, 
added to the 246,000 rubles of parish 
money, supported the 4,000 schools) was 
vastly increased. 

In 1901 it reached 6,826,000 rubles 
and, together with 7,474,800 rubles con- 
tributed by the faithful, maintained 43,- 
602 parochial schools. Unfortunately, 
this victory was only an apparent one, 
destined therefore to be short-lived. 
Such an ill-conceived return to what 
was by now educationally outmoded 
was not only against the growing pro- 
gressive tendencies of Russian society, 
but also contrary to the thought of 
many of the secular clergy who found 
school supervision and teaching ever 
more burdensome as standards were 
raised under pressure from their oppo- 
nents, the advocates of the lay schools. 
Many among the lower clergy looked 
upon the parochial schools as the work 
of state politics, and in this they were 
Pobiedonostsev 
could have better served the rights of 
his Chureh and the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the liberals if he had used a 


not far from wrong. 


more reasonable guiding hand in the 
matter. As it happened, he swung the 
pendulum to the extreme right, fearful 
of the forces he well judged dangerous 
to the autocrats whose vassal he was. 
Hecker (op. cit.) says that “more than 
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10,000” school teachers were imprisoned 
or sent into exile as a result of informa- 
tion against seditious persons supplied 
hy priests under orders of Pobiedonost- 
SCY. 

It is above all when we consider the 
state of the seminaries and the clergy 
itself that 
pestilence that this man inflicted on the 
Church. And _ his 
eareer of High Procurator, let us re- 


we come to understand the 


Russian Orthodox 
member, includes the years Stalin spent 
in both the minor and major seminaries. 
Fortunately, much valuable documen- 
tury material is at hand concerning the 
Russian seminaries and 
This 


comes from the pens of Russian bishops, 


status of the 


clergy of this period. material 


seminary professors, leading Orthodox 
laymen and Russian Church publica- 
in preparation for a National 
Council of the Orthodox Chureh. The 
convocation of this Council pro- 
posed in 1905 by Count Sergius Witte, 
Minister of 


tions 


Was 


President of 
the Council of Ministers under Nicholas 


Finance and 


II, against the powerful opposition of 
Pobiedonostsev. 


NEED OF REFORM 
NOTED BY CHURCHMEN 
That 


turmoil in Russia. 


year Was a year of national 
January’s “Bloody 
followed by the humiliating 


Peace of Portsmouth ending the Russo- 


Sunday,” 


Japanese war, and the popular revolu- 
tionary events of October frightened 
the Czar into giving special powers to 
Count Witte in an effort 
inevitable tide. 


to stem the 
As part of his program 
civil liberties, 
Witte obtained the Czar’s final consent 


of granting inereased 
to eall the Chureh Council, whereupon 
last, 
tendered his resignation as High Proe- 
urator of the Holy Synod. Although 
the government sueceeded in delaying 
the Couneil until the 


Pobiedonostsev, beaten at long 


fevolution of 1917 


made the projected Counciling impossi- 
ble, the many contemporary articles on 
Chureh reform give us an accurate pic- 
ture of the times. Attention is drawn to 
a fact of the greatest significance: the 
following admissions of weakness in the 
Russian Church come not from the 
tongues of her adversaries, real or sup- 
posed, but from the consciences of her 
own members, and indeed highly placed 
members, who hoped by their just criti- 
cisims to effect the much needed reforms. 
The social transformation of Russia, so 
1905 on, encouraged 
churchmen not only to seek the re- 


evident from 
establishment of the Patriarchate in lieu 
of the uneanonical, man-made Holy 
Synod, but also to seek a revision of 
the governmental policy that regarded 
the Chureh, led by Synod or Patriarch, 
as simply another civil institution. It 
was this fundamentally secular outlook 
that Tzerkovnyia Viedomosti (The 
Church News), the Synod’s official or- 
ean, branded responsible for “the sad 
phenomenon of ecclesiastical bureauc- 
racy in our Church,” in a 1905 edition. 


NATURE OF VOCATION 
INVESTIGATED 


Concerning the seminaries, the ques- 
tion of vocations comes immediately to 
mind. The Russian bishops do not hesi- 
tate to speak clearly on this most im- 
portant point. We hear from the ec- 
clesiastical press that the seminarians 
are, in the majority, the sons of priests 
and all too frequently enter the sem- 
inary beeause of family tradition or of 
poverty and sometimes because of both. 
Some seminarians declare that they 
never knew any of their fellow semi- 
narians who had entered the priesthood 
through conviction or interior calling. 
The long services of the Orthodox 
Church, the rigid fasts, enforced silences, 
ete., are sacrifices difficult enough to 
bear for those led by supernatural mo- 
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tives. To the others they must have 
been simply intolerable. Bishop Mi- 
chael of Minsk complains of the fact, of- 
ten admitted by the seminarians, that 
they thought of their schooling as a 
preparation for the university and a 
secular career. When some _ bishops 
counseled patterning Russian  semi- 
naries on those of the Catholie Church, 
Bishop Michael observed that there was 
no lack of vocations in the Catholic 
seminaries despite their ascetic rigor 
and grave burden of celibacy. Other 
bishops agreed that students not des- 
tined for the priesthood should be sep- 
arated from those who were. Bishop 
Vladimir of Ekaterinburg laid much of 
the blame for the seminarians’ defects 
at the doors of those of the clergy who 
have failed to bring up their sons blessed 
with the required priestly virtues. 


SEMINARY STUDIES 


The Russian bishops with one voice 
deplore the elementary education of the 
parish priests and especially of the 
poorer rural clergy who, out of an ex- 
aggerated faith in the efficacy of their 
external rites, shun the sacred and pro- 
fane sciences. For centuries these mem- 
bers of the clergy looked upon intellect- 
ual anemia as a most practical antidote 
to Latinism and, therefore, a powerful 
ally. The young parish priests left the 
seminary at twenty or twenty-one years 
of age with but a meager knowledge of 
theology and the sacred sciences to en- 
ter a priestly life that, likely as not, in- 
cluded necessary work in the fields. 
Their position guaranteed little time or 
money to indulge in theological studies 
or priestly magazines. The learned 
Bishop Porphyrius Uspensky wrote in a 
1904 issue of Tzerkovny Viestnik (The 
Church Messenger) that the clergy had 
degenerated into a caste and, as such, 
was laden with immense defects. “If 
within its ranks,” he writes, “there rise 
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ardent hearts and chosen minds, their 
natural endowments are rendered sterile 
by a poor education and by a mistaken 
direction. Edueators in the seminaries 
and Academies are ignorant of the sci- 
ence of souls; they are weak, indolent 
characters, and so they form their stu- 
dents, or, if they are gifted with some 
intelligence, if more inclined to the fray, 
if more devoted to freedom of thought, 
they spread among their young charges 
the seeds of those doctrines that cor- 
rupt and spoil a pure faith.’’** 

With the reform of 1884 the religious 
element in the seminary curriculum was 
strengthened. The bishops were able to 
establish the following program: — the 
interpretation of Sacred Seripture and 
Bible History; history of the universal 
Chureh and of the Russian Church; his- 
tory and refutation of the Raskol (ma- 
jor schism within the Russian Chureh 
dating from the seventeenth century) ; 
fundamental theology; dogmatie theol- 
ogy; apologetics; moral and_ pastoral 
theology; homiletics; liturgy; Russian 
literature; universal and Russian civil 
history; algebra and geometry; phys- 
ies; logic; psychology; principles and 
history of philosophy; didacties; sacred 
chronology; Greek; Latin; and liturgi- 
cal singing. Furthermore, Father Pal- 
mierl reports, seminaries were en- 
couraged to add courses in French, Ger- 
man, Hebrew, and sacred painting. 
Despite this undeniably imposing intel- 
lectual array, we are forced to conclude, 
according to the testimony of the bish- 
ops themselves, that ecclesiastical edu- 
cation was only beginning to raise its 
head above the more than mediocre. 
Then, too, men like Pobiedonostsev were 
on hand to discourage any development 
beyond the merely pious instruction 
deemed innocuous to the State. In ad- 
dition, the fact that the evele of purely 


- A. Palmieri, OS.A., op. cit., p. 344. 
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theological studies was limited to two 
years (due to the presence in the semi- 
nary of non-priestly students up to the 
last two years) greatly curtailed the 
benefits which the curriculum would 
seem to warrant. ‘Biblical criticism,” 
as we understand it, was almost unheard 
of and, when mentioned, invoked the 
suspicions of the heresy hunters. The 
works of the heretic Tolstoy and of 
Turgenev were carefully kept from the 
seminarians. Nevertheless, toward the 
end of the nineteenth century there 
was a good deal of theological writing 
accomplished especially by the semi- 
nary professors who, in this respect, pro- 
duced work seemingly on a par with 
that of other European countries. Some 
of the more learned ¢lergy, usually from 
the larger cities, were making their 
voices heard in the contemporary cleri- 
eal periodicals with ever inereasing 
frankness, 


INTERNAL REGIME 
OF THE SEMINARIES 


From his diligent study of the Rus- 
sian ecclesiastical scene as portrayed in 
particular by magazines for the clergy, 
Father Palmieri assures us that he is 
not exaggerating when he writes that 
“the seminary statutes issued by the 
Synod are a complex of prescriptions 
that transform the reetors and prefects 
into 2 committee of spies. The super- 
natural element is wholly neglected in 
the edueation of those who will be min- 
isters of the supernatural to the people, 
and it is for that reason that the Rus- 
sian clergy is looked upon like an army 
of policemen in priestly clothing.” Sem- 
inaries degenerate into refuges for the 
lazy or ignorant who are content to be- 
come the “proletarians of the sanct- 
uary.”’ The more energetic, the more 
individual students are either silenced 
hy the oppressive rule or expelled from 
the seminary and “hide in their hearts 


the most fierce hatred against the 
Chureh and the clergy.” On reading 
this statement in Palmieri, one cannot 
help but think of the expelled Djugash- 
vili, later the scourge of the Church. 
Professor Machanov of Kazan declared 
himself in favor of relaxing to some ex- 
tent the iron seminary discipline, saying 
that there was danger of suffocating the 
individual personality of the students 
“if the educative methods of the Jesuits 
are adopted”! The bishops in general 
blamed the lay seminary professors for 
many of the defects in their institutions. 
Actually, laymen sometimes played a 
much exaggerated role in seminary life, 
cases being on record in which all the 
teaching staff (except the rector) was 
Lay professors 
taught seminarians even how to cele- 
brate the liturgy, to administer the sac- 
raments, hear confessions, ete. 


composed of laymen. 


REVOLUTION IN THE SEMINARIES 


The military discipline that reigned 
in the first Russian seminaries from the 
time of Peter the Great (and that in- 
cluded a veritable penal code with pun- 
ishments of whipping and imprison- 
ment) continued with but slight modi- 
fications up to the twentieth century. 
But the awakening liberal spirit of this 
latter day resulted in a true epidemic 
of revolts in seminaries during and just 
after the turn of the century. Palmieri 
notes significantly that these outbreaks 
antedated the general social unrest of 
1905 and the explosion of the new tend- 
encies in Russian society. Revolution- 
ary meetings among Russian seminar- 
ians, acts of vandalism, strikes, political 
demonstrations, ete., reached peaks 
unknown in the lay schools, so that the 
police were used to intervene and to 
carry off to prison the most active revo- 
lutionists among the clerical students. 
Seminaries became “lairs of precocious 
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apostles of the social revolution and, as 
well, frequently storehouses for bombs.” 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 


Among the pupils of these Church 
schools there were found groups of boys 
from twelve to fifteen years of age who 
clamored for the separation of Church 
from State and even for the suppression 
of matrimony! A member of the 
Council’s Preparatory Commission, 
Prof. Zavitnevitch, did not hesitate to 
label the Church schools “bankrupt” 
and in no position to form either good 
pastors or cultured men. Christianity 
was all too often taught “as a theory 
and not as a way of life,” wrote Prof. 
A. Bieliaev in Viera i Tzerkov (1906). 
A government inspector of seminaries 
was reported in 1900 (in the periodical 
Trudy of the Ecclesiastical Academy of 
Kiev) to have declared his job a real 
martyrdom. In 1905 ten seminaries 
were closed by the government. Things 
had apparently reached such an impasse 
that a priest, Philemon Iankovsky, 
writing in Khristianskoe Tchtenie 
(1906), the official organ of the Ec- 
clesiastical Academy of St. Petersburg, 
advocated abolishing the ecclesiastical 
schools and seminaries. 

Father Ammann completes the ex- 
traordinary picture by remarking on 
the strange unions that existed between 
learned liberals, members of the deist 
or outright atheist party, “and even for 
a certain period of time some levels of 
the clerical group, first among others 
being not a few students of the diocesan 
seminaries.”** Although, as Father 
Ammann observes, a number of leaders 
in the Revolution, both open and con- 
cealed, came from families of the lower 
clergy ,*4 the seminarians from civil fam- 
ilies (as distinguished from clerical 


AM. Ammann, S8.J., art. cit., p. 32. 
* A.M. Ammann, S.J., Storia della Chiesa 
Russa (U.T.E.T., Torino, 1948) p. 495. 
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families) were the more active elements 
in these disorders. The Bogoslovsky 
Viestnik (1906, T. IL), the scientific re- 
view of the Ecclesiastical Academy of 
Moseow and which Father Palmieri 
calls “the most accredited organ of Rus- 
sian theology,” sees no special cause for 
scandal in this fact. Quite the contrary. 
It merely goes to prove that the sons 
of civil families are more conscious of 
their individual worth to undergo such 
abuses without resistance. 


MORAL TEACHINGS 
ON MAN IN SOCIETY 


Concerning the question of contem- 
porary social thought, Prof. D. Popov 
has written recently that the social 
question did not find the place it mer- 
ited in Russian theology because of the 
condition of pre-Revolutionary society. 
He writes: 


During that epoch ascetical and 
spiritualistie tendencies dominated 
our theology. In _ soteriology and 
moral theology these tendencies gave 
first place to the doctrine of the per- 
sonal salvation of the Christian and 
little attention to the teaching of his 
social life. This attitude towards the 
social question was justified by hold- 
ing that Christianity is only a reli- 
gion of personal salvation and has no 
connection with the social hfe of 
man,*” 

Actually, this criticism (although just 
in the main, because the solution of 
problems concerning justice was too of- 
ten left to the State alone) is somewhat 
defective if only because it may leave 
the reader to believe that the Chureh 
was officially unmindful of the morality 
of the existing social system. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Arch- 
priest Eugene Popov, an outstanding 
and practical Russian moralist of that 


= Journal of the Patriarchate of Moscow 
(no. 2, 1958), quoted in lrénikon, Chevetogne, 


Belgium, 4th trimester, 1958, p. 479. 
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time and one greatly esteemed as a con- 
fessor in many cities of the nation, gives 
us a clear picture of the behavior of a 
good Orthodox vis-a-vis the State. In 
his principal work, Popular Lessons of 
Orthodox Moral Theology (2nd edi- 
tion, St. Petersburg, 1901), this honor- 
ary member of the St. Petersburg Ee- 
clesiastical Academy writes that it is 
a more or less grave sin against the 
Fifth Commandment “not to respect the 
authority of the ezar which he holds 
from God, to forget that the ezar is es- 
sentially independent, ‘a sacred person- 
age’ who cannot be replaced by a ‘gov- 
ernment by the people,’ who is for so- 
ciety that which God is for religion; to 
desire the proclamation of a republic. 
To deny the necessity of autocracy or 
the sacred rights of the ezar is a very 
serious sin which the Chureh punishes 
To criticize in 
one’s heart the actions of the ezar; to 


by excommunication. 


complain of the laws issued by him; to 
speak of his personal qualities, forget- 
ting that he is obliged to answer only 
to God. To pray badly for the ezar. 
To reveal government secrets. To lack 
in respect towards the ezarina or the 
successor to the throne. To speak of 
the faults of deceased ezars. To be more 
favorably inclined towards the ‘Western 
States’ than towards the fatherland.’’”6 
Seen in this light, then, the Church’s 
popular moral teachirg was one of the 
most valid sustainers of the ezarist 
edifice which evokes the classic notion 
of a caesaro-papistie regime. 


PETER’S WINDOW 


One of the problems which Peter the 
Great left his suecessors on the throne 
was precisely that instrument he utilized 
to encourage Russia’s advance, i.e., his 
“window on Europe.” Russian auto- 


crats subsequently spent much of their 


26 


S. Tyszkiewicz, 8.J., Moralistes de Russie 
(Rome, 1951), pp. 165, 166. 


lives attempting to keep unhealthy 
doses of European ideas from defiling 
the homeland, and by the time of Nich- 
olas II the window was as securely 
barred as the imperial will could man- 
age it. Nevertheless, ideas have never 
proved amenable to the autocratic con- 
trol that tries to seal an unnatural vac- 
uum. It was under Alexander I that the 
liberalizing influences of the French 
Revolution made themselves felt in 
Russia, particularly through the writ- 
ings of Russian political exiles, such as 
Alexander Herzen and Michael Baku- 
nin. This flood of invigorating thought 
uppealed naturally to the members of 
the edueated classes who eagerly 
snapped up works of their own Russian 
writers and of the more influential 
Europeans, both of which, being pub- 
lished in Europe, were soon available in 
translation. The “greats” of French 
science, such as Ampere, Pasteur, 
Proudhon, Guizot, and Thierry, made 
their appearance following upon the en- 
cyclopedists Voltaire, Diderot, and 
others. The Frenchmen brought their 
Russian readers into contact with 
Locke, Hume, and their followers. The 
works of Montesquieu, Rousseau, Adam 
Smith, Blackstone, and Bentham helped 
to counter the almost exclusive in- 
fluence exercised in Russia by the Ger- 
mans up to the first half of the eight- 
eenth century. For example, in this 
century the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences, founded by Peter the Great in 
1725, had 107 members of whom 28 
were Russians; of the foreign members 
65 per cent were Germans. From then 
to 1908 the percentage of Russian mem- 
bers rose from 26 per cent to 69 per 
cent. 


TASTE FOR FREEDOM 
IS WHETTED 


Darwin’s investigations into the ori- 
gin of species were explained by Prof. 
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M.S. Kutorga at the University of St. 
Petersburg as early as 1860 and found 
many Russian supporters despite the 
dampening influence of the strict state 
supervision.27 Marx and Engels be- 
came known in Russia at the end of the 
nineteenth century. These combined 
liberal and scientific influences then 
served to accentuate the clash between 
the modern spirit of the times and the 
intransigent State and its Chureh. In- 
tellectuals became enamored of West- 
ern culture and paid, at best, lip serv- 
ice to the Chureh that to their mind 
had committed intellectual suicide. 
Consequently the better intentioned 
among them, in the interests of learn- 
ing, worked for “full separation of the 
Church from the State” (officially a sub- 
versive position), just as the theological 
movement produced by the Slavophiles, 
Dostoyevsky, and the advanced clergy 
worked for that separation in the inter- 
est of religion. 

Such separation was considered an 
“indispensable condition” preliminary 
to the radical reform of the Church. 
Therefore, it was looked upon not as a 
Church reform (though one was evi- 
dently needed), but a reform of the un- 
just State that had bent the Church 
low in servitude. The State countered, 
of course, and notably in Count Tol- 
stoy’s and Pobiedonostsev’s repeated 
attempts to substitute the ancient clas- 
sies for the works of the moderns. This 
resulted in the great student disorders 
especially of 1899-1900 in which the 
students demanded the right to free 
speech, to form associations and to be 
guaranteed one’s own personal liberty. 
The large industrial proletariat at St. 
Petersburg fell back on Marxist ideas 


* Alexander 8. Lappo-Danilevsky, art. “Sci- 
ence and Learning in Russia,” in Russian 
Realities and Problems, ed. J. D. Duff (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1917), p. 169 and 
pa ssum ° 
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for added backbone in their fight 
against the authorities. Edward Crank- 
shaw states that “by the turn of the 
century every university student of 
character and vision was a revolution- 
ary of sorts, though by no means always 
a Marxist.” Student resistance made it- 
self especially felt outside of Russia 
proper where nationalistic tendencies al- 
lied with intellectual yearnings. In 
1873, for example, the police reported 
intercepting letters from Tiflis semi- 
nary students showing that some of 
them had read Darwin, Buckle, Mill, 
and Chernychevsky along with Renan’s 
Life of Jesus. This is hardly surprising 
in view of the fact that the ezars chose 
the Caucasus as one of the places to 
which political offenders were deported. 
Many of these men were internationally 
well read. On December 4, 1893, Gen- 
eral Yankovsky cabled from Tiflis to 
St. Petersburg that “the majority of the 
pupils of the Orthodox seminary has de- 
eclared a strike, demanding the removal! 
of several tutors and the establishment 
of a Chair for Georgian Literature.” 
The police then closed the seminary 
temporarily in reprisal.*8 


THE CHURCH AND ITS CLERGY 


The position of the Russian clergy 
toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury can be accurately styled as the 
natural fruit of the general social, ec- 
clesiastical, educational scene we have 
described. Again Peter the Great en- 
ters the picture as the ezar who most 
abused that quality of servility toward 
the State whieh the Russian Chureh had 
inherited from Constantinople. After 
the abolition of the Patriarchate, Czar 
Peter showed his hand without fear of 
effective opposition from the leaderless 
Chureh. While even in 1716 parish 


*“T. Deutscher, Stalin (Oxford University 
Press, 1949), pp. 11-15. 
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priests were obliged to inelude in their 
conducting of the civil census a list of 
those parishioners who received Holy 
Communion as well as of those who did 
not, in 1721 the Synod was at pains to 
declare that these official accounts of a 
religious nature were of much service to 


the government. What is more, priests 


were ordered to make a similar list of 
those who approached the sacrament of 
confession. The protests which the 
clergy registered in their press were to 
no avail, and priests recalcitrant in 
obeying this new law were liable to 
punishments including removal from the 
parish and even deposition from the 
priesthood itself. The more compliant 
were rewarded with special medals of 
honor which, according to the grants of 
Synodal ukases, were allowed to be worn 
during liturgical services. 


CIVIL LAWS AND 
THE SEAL OF CONFESSION 


Yet a blacker degradation was 
reached when a ukase of March 17, 
1722, obliged priests to make known to 
the secret chancery any conspiracies, 
words, or even thoughts against the 
royal family as revealed by penitents in 
confession. The reader may ask how 
it was that the united voice of the clergy 
did not rise in indignation against the 
profanation of this most holy sacra- 
ment. The reason is found in the sim- 
ple fact that the clergy possessed no 
united voice. Their teachers themselves 
held inexplicable aberrations on this 
point. For an exampie let us take the 
two-volume work of Archimandrite 
(later Archbishop) Platon Fiveisky 
(Vol. I published in 1859; Vol. II in 
1861) entitled: Suggestions to the 
Priest concerning his Duties in the Ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. Fiveisky, who had already pub- 
lished an able treatise, Orthodox Moral 
Theology—in which he borrowed ex- 


tensively from the Christliche Moral of 
the Catholic moralist Joseph Ambrose 
Stapf (d. 1844), professor at Innsbruck 

-was, on the whole, a competent theo- 
logian who knew how to hold fast to the 
best of the Orthodox tradition while 
utilizing the thought of the Catholic 
West. Nevertheless, when he treats the 
seal of confession which he at first de- 
scribes in terms fully in accord with the 
purest Catholic teaching, he adds para- 
doxically: ‘Our national laws make an 
exception to these rules. If any one 
should reveal in Confession . . . an evil 
intention against the Church, the Sov- 
ereign or the State ..., the law obliges 
the confessor to denounce (the penitent) 
to the proper authorities.”*° He follows 
this with the obligation imposed upon 
the confessor to keep silenee, even if 
threatened with death, concerning not 
only mortal or venial sins heard in con- 
fession, but also “evil inelinations, 
temptations, ete.” Such evident con- 
tradictions may possibly be explained 
as an attempt on the author’s part to 
inculeate the true doctrine despite the 
contrary national laws to which he was 
bound to bow if only to appease the cen- 
sor. Be that as it may—and it does not 
seem an unlikely explanation consider- 
ing the ruses needed to achieve any 
freedom of expression on delicate issues 
in Russia of that time—it is certain that 
many of the clergy were, to say the 
least, baffled by so devious a teaching. 
The less orthodox-minded could grasp 
at this apparent Church approval to 
justify their illicit use of the sacrament. 








CAUSE FOR SCANDAL... 


In his reform memorandum Count 
Witte objected to constabulary and in- 
quisitorial duties required of the clergy 
who themselves were subjected to the 
prying surveillance of the local police. 


*S. Tyszkiewicz, S.J., op. cit., pp. 97, 98. 
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He wisely advocated the reinvigoration 
of parish life as a basis for reform since 
the village priest of this period comes 
vasily under fire in almost all 
writings that touch upon the contem- 
porary Russian Church. Although usu- 
ally a man a cut or so above his fellow 


most 


villagers, yet his defects were evident 
for all to see. Drunkenness, laziness, 
and avarice appear chief among these. 
The rigidly Orthodox 
Obozrienie writes in 1905 that “it must 
be confessed that in the ranks of the 


Missionerskoe 


clergy many drink, many go to excess in 
the use of alcoholic beverages without 
having regard to time and place as is 
the custom among the heterodox clergy. 
... And what is stranger still, the clergy 
sometimes spreads the plague of al- 
coholism by distributing vodka to the 
peasants in order to get their help for 
the work in the fields.” Again, what 
Abbé Michonneau calls “the clink of 
money round the altar’ often assumes 
frightening proportions. Cases are on 
record of the deceased waiting for sev- 
eral days before the parish priests and 
relatives could come to an agreement on 
the stipend for burial.*° But these vices 
along with crass ignorance are familiar 
themes of the social conscious Russian 
novelists. 

Pobiedonostsev himself protested that 
“our clergy teaches little and seldom. 
The Bible does not exist for the illiterate 
people. . . . In far-off parts of the 
country the people understand abso- 
lutely nothing as to the meaning of the 
words of the service, not even the Lord’s 
Prayer, which is often repeated with 
alterations that altogether destroy its 
meaning. And yet, in all those primi- 
tive minds there is erected, as in ancient 
Athens, an altar to the unknown God, 
and they resign their lives to Providence 


"A. Palmieri, O.S.A., op. cit., p. 348, as 
reported in T'zerkouny Viestnik (1904, no. 15, 
p. 456-458). Also Stepnyak, op. cit., p. 230. 
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as a matter of faet.”*! Consequently, 
due to this lack of religious enlighten- 
ment, the parish priests are looked upon 
by their parishioners not as spiritual 
guides, but as a class of tradesmen who 
have “wholesale and retail dealings in 
the purveyors of salva- 
The extreme 
conservatives agreed with the socialists 


Sacraments,” 
tion from God to man. 


that the Orthodox clergy, as a body, ex- 
erted but little moral influence over the 
masses and enjoyed no confidence 
among them. Popular Russian proverbs 


bear this out amply. 


..- AND AN EXPLANATION 


To give the priests their due, we must 
mention the severe limitations placed 
on their priestly work by the Holy Sy- 
nod under Pobiedonostsev whose rea- 
sonings, as we have seen, were not al- 
ways reasonable. The censoring of ser- 
mons ordered by the Ecclesiastical Con- 
sistory in St. Petersburg in 1903 pro- 
vides a case in point. Only those priests 
possessing a “becoming culture” were to 
their manuscripts 
All others were to 


preach, provided 
passed the censor. 
be satisfied with reading instructions 
taken from the works of the Fathers of 
the Chureh or from books composed for 
this purpose. One can well imagine the 
deadening effect this ruling began to 
work in Russia, especially among those 
priests more sensitive to the flutterings 
of the governmental eye that scanned 
their every word. Occasionally a ser- 
mon would be returned bearing this no- 
tation: “There are some phrases that 
make the delivery of this sermon im- 
possible. These objectionable points 
will be treated in the annual report of 
our office.” Again, as Father Palmieri 
notes, the sermon might be flatly re- 


jected without benefit of explanation, 


J. Hecker, op. cit., p. 24. 
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leaving the wise man to re-examine his 
political conscience. 

Not even the bishops themselves were 
immune to the cauterizing criticism of 
the times since they are held partially 
responsible for the defects of the clergy. 
One bishop writes that “the Russian 
clergy is ignorant of the needs of the 
flock and is a slave of formalism. The 
bishops pay more attention to the diplo- 
mas of the Academies and seminaries 
than to the apostolic qualities of the 
candidates for the priesthood. The 
clergy is unable to strike the sensitive 
strings of the heart, to transform the 
chureh into a school of piety and per- 
fection; it does not love its flock and at 
the slightest difficulty looks around for 
another parish. It is a herd of em- 

sishops as well as priests were over- 
laden with the management of multi- 
tudinous civil tasks in which they re- 
sembled simple State functionaries and 
were, therefore, distracted from their 
proper churehly work. They frequently 
had very little first-hand acquaintance 
with the more remote sections of their 
dioceses. One reason for this was that 
there was no such custom among them 
as the yearly “confirmation tour” since 
in the Eastern Church this sacrament 
is conferred by the parish priest. It 
must not be forgotten that they owed 
their episcopal appointment to the will 
of the High Procurator who, when he 
was a man of Pobiedonostsev’s stamp, 
was traditionally careful to choose the 
more obsequious eeclesiasties for bish- 
opries. Bishops, tempted to step out 
of political line, could always be sent 
to vegetate in secondary sees, a fate that 
Was not to be thought lightly of. 

Stymied from without, the bishops 


were also beset from within especially 


“From T'zerkovnyia Viedomosti, no. 34, p. 
2474, cited in Palmieri, p. 193. 


by rumblings from the white clergy 
(diocesan priests) who, sensing the lib- 
eral winds of that time, nourished the 
hope of breaking the episcopal monop- 
oly heretofore enjoyed only by the 
monastic clergy according to ancient 
astern custom. Respect was not easy 
to obtain from their subordinate clergy 
who, for the most part, were sensitive 
to the ignoble motives that played their 
part in the appointment of their spirit- 
ual leaders. Still, cases on record, such 
as the flogging of the unruly seminarians 
by Cossacks in the presence of their 
Metropolitan, were becoming less num- 
erous since the abolition in the early 
nineteenth century of the bishops’ right 
to inflict corporal punishment on their 
clergy. Even at this time, however, a 
bishop with the consent of his Consis- 
tory Court could sentence a refractory 
priest to a long term of imprisonment. 
The fortress of Souzdal had been con- 
verted into a prison for some of the 
worst of these offenders and was under 
the direction of a clerical governor re- 
puted to be far from lax in the perform- 
ance of this unpleasant duty.** 


CONCLUSION 


Such then is a sketch of the pertinent 
historical facts that could have shaped 
the ecclesiastical mentality of any 
thoughtful priest or seminary student 
before the Revolution. Where this pic- 
ture exceeds by presuming too much 
knowledge from one so close to those 
times, it is necessarily deficient in fail- 
ing to portray the high sense of involve- 
ment, of engagement that even a partial 
knowledge must have produced in the 
men who truly grasped the degradation 
of their Chureh. Such moving knowl- 
edge was capable of generating saints 
~ ® Francis H. E. Palmer, Russian Life in 


Town and Country, New York, 1905, pp. 194, 


195. 
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bent on reform, as has so often been 
seen in the history of the Catholic 
Church, or else disillusioned Judases, 
such as Josef Djugashvili, vowed to 
Wipe out “the infamous thing.” 

There were some who, like the Amer- 
ican James Buel in his 1883 book on 
Russian Nihilism, saw in the “barbaric 
superstition” of the Russian Church 
the primary cause of Nihilism and the 
subsequent downfall of the Russian 
State. 
this unfounded 
timely fruit of a tourist’s broodings 


We recognize the foolishness of 
accusation—the un- 


and while admitting the germinal de- 
fect of caesaropapism which the Rus- 
sian Church inherited from Byzantium, 
we charge the State with prosuituting 
the Chureh to its own prideful pur- 
poses. The ezarist State could not suc- 
ceed in understanding the rightful fune- 
tion of religion in society, the nature 
and legitimate scope of its social action, 
the inviolable autonomy proper to a 
body primarily based on the divine. 
At the close of the nineteenth century 
the vitiated Chureh could be accused of 
having undergone a gradual transfor- 


mation into “a true and proper police 


institution, deprived of any moral 
meaning, the greatest and most. solid 
column in the edifice of reaction,” and, 
again, the chief support in maintaining 
“the most backward social system west 
of the Turkish Empire.” Pobiedonost- 


sev and Gregory Rasputin, the de- 


bauched peasant “holy man” (by no 
means a priest or a monk), were the 
“inevitable products of the same sys- 
tem, incurable symptoms of the same 
disease.”’ Both were extreme examples 
of a tragie distortion, let us note, of the 


spiritual. Rasputin, as Casey observ- 
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antly points out, was the offspring “of 
the decadence of piety divorced from 
enlightened conviction,” Pobiedonost- 
sev of a near blasphemous religious 
absolutism fed by an aberrant subjec- 
tive piety. Neither represented the un- 
doubtedly great and pure. spiritual 
qualities of the people .as manifested 
since the dawn of Christianity in their 
land, the glory of her saints, the sim- 
plicity of her “seekers after Christ.”’ 
“That the last empress should fall vie- 
tim to the one, the last emperor to the 
other, is one of the most dramatic 
ironies of history.” 

While His Imperial Majesty, the ob- 
livious Czar Nicholas I, presided over 
the last years of his State and its faith- 
ful tool, the National Church; while he 
continued to amuse his loved ones with 
such regal trinkets as the extravagant 
Fabergé Imperial Easter Eggs, a clear- 
eyed young man in far-off Tiflis was 
planning on how he would begin to 
shatter the mighty ezardom and top- 
ple to the ground its parasitie Chureh 
Whose pupil he onee was. In both en- 
terprises he sueceeded to an astound- 
ing degree, although each of his en- 
deavors Was opposed by the classie peas- 
ant habit of resistance to authority 
Which had always sooner or later in- 
fluenced the nation’s domestie policy. 
At lis death Russia found herself again 
the most authoritarian state in the 
world and with a Church possessing all 
the vitality of a Zombi. The future of 
Church and State is, for better or for 
worse, being built largely on the life’s 
work of this godless ex-seminarian, for 
Russia is marked with his imprint and 


she will not escape it. 
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Migrants in Your Parish 


T 
. HE RISING PUBLIC ATTENTION to 


the plight of the migrant family does 
not necessarily indicate that this is a 
new problem, only perhaps that we are 
becoming aware of the contradiction in 
its existence in our society. John Stein- 
beck told their story with pathos in 
(yrapes of Wrath. Though in the past 
thirty vears a depression has come and 
eone, a war has ehanged the course of 
history, and prosperity has produced an 
abundanee for nearly everyone, still the 
lot of the migrant worker remains un- 
ehanged. It is this anomaly perhaps 

poverty in an affluent society—that has 
brought the migrant workers into publie 
| 


4] 
Ul 


eht again. Only now it is not so much 


ie “Okies” as it is the Mexiean-Ameri- 


can and other Spanish-speaking groups. 
RELIGIOUS STATUS 


While much is being said now about 
the economic situation of these people, 
little has been mentioned about the mi- 
grant family in the religious context of 
the parish—except that they are a prob- 
lem. What is meant, however, is that 
invariably they run into confliet with 
the dominant Ameriean-Anglo culture. 
At every step of the way they are “dif- 
ferent.” It is a common observation 
that “these people are not good Catho- 
lies.” It might be helpful, therefore, to 
study the problem as one that involves 
more than just religion, but rather a 
conflict of cultures. 

The American Catholie, and to a 
great extent also the priest, is a product 
of a standardized culture. It is indeed 


By ANTHONY SOTO, O.F.M. 


one of the great pastoral problems of 
our time that American Catholicism has 
become a middle-class phenomenon af- 
ter having travelled up the ranks from 
the status of lower-class immigrant 








Father Soto has been teaching sociology 
and economics at the Franciscan major sem- 
inary at San Luis Rey, California, for the past 
( le ven years and has be en pastor of the local 
parish for the past three years. In parish 
work he lives with the problem of migrant 
workers. Expe rienced also in trailer chapel 
work with these families, Father Soto has 
written wide ly on this topic. 





society. Those who are still lower class 
will hardly be won over unless the 
Chureh identifies itself with them in 
some Way. 

The migrant family thus becomes one 
of the “hard to reach” families. In a 
similar category are all those who do 
not fit into the mold of the so-called 
typical American family.  Ineluded 
would be American families of Negro, 
Oriental, Filipino, Puerto Rican, or In- 
dian extraction. But the migrant 
family in particular presents the phe- 
nomenon of an uprooted people within 
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the borders of our country. They are 
neither urban nor typically rural. Per- 
haps it is best simply to say that they 
are living on the periphery of the dom- 
inant American culture. 


WHO THEY ARE 


Of the million agricultural migrants, 
about 80 per cent are American citizens 
of Mexican extraction. These families 
live on the fringes of society socially, 
economically, politically, and_ reli- 
giously. The President’s Committee on 
Migratory Labor stated recently: ‘The 
agricultural migrant worker and _ his 
family are in that group which is at the 
bottom of the economic scale in the 
United States.” By the migrant family 
we mean that family that has left home 
to work in another part of the country. 
The agricultural migrant tends to follow 
the seasonal harvest. A typical migrant 
family will be from the Southwest, of 
Mexican descent, and will leave home 
around April to follow the crops until 
about October or November. Some will 
head for the northern States; many will 
go West and into the Northwest. 
will leave the southern part of Cali- 
fornia to work in the northern fields for 
In their search for 


Some 


the same period. 
work they have been said to “follow 
the sun.” 

Their economic status is a tragedy in 
itself, living as they do in the midst of 
a highly advanced civilization. They 
pass their lives without knowing the 
meaning of economic security. The 
work is unstable, for it depends not only 
on the vagaries of the weather, but on 
the mysterious workings of the price 
market. 
dent’s Committee estimates that these 
people work an average of only one 
hundred days a year. Politically, as a 
prominent 


The above-mentioned Presi- 


statesman said recently, 
“they have been exempted from all the 


labor relations laws ever written.” For 
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them there is no minimum wage, no 
limitation on hours, no unemployment 
insurance, and, in most States, no work- 
man’s compensation laws. Social se- 
curity, except for a few benefits recently 
given exist. Former 
Secretary of Labor, James T. Mitchell, 


them, does not 


summarized the problem with some feel- 
ing recently when he said: 


The migrant and his family are 
lonely wanderers on the face of our 
land. They are living testimonials to 
the neglect that is possible in a 
wealthy and aggressive economy that 
prides itself on the protection of the 
individual. They have no lobby—no 
power at the polls. Their lot often 
seems hopeless. But if we really 
want to help, we can. ... We must, 
for the migrant is a charge upon the 
consciences of us all. 


THE WORLD 
OF THE MIGRANT FAMILY 


The life of the Mexican-American 
migratory family appears entirely dis- 
organized and devoid of meaning. But 
this is only to the outsider. He cannot 
understand why they are “that way.” 
Sut if we enter their world we find that 
it is replete with meaning and that it 
contains a certain wholeness not evi- 
dent to the outsider. Living within the 
American culture, however, they really 
should be considered as islands or sub- 
cultures in the main stream of the great 
American way. Failure to understand 
their sentiments and their feelings about 
values they consider as integral to their 
way of life has led to many conflicts 
between them and the dominant culture. 

A certain disorganization has taken 
place, it is true, because of their increas- 
ing contact with the dominant culture, 
but, as the great anthropolgist Robert 
Redfield points out, culture has a re- 
generative power which leads it to re- 
pair its losses in organization of mean- 
Thus an amalgam of old and new 


ings. 


oe 
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world culture appears, but it is still an 
integrated view of life. 

The world of the migrant family is 
not geographic; distance means noth- 
ing. Some travel 3,000 miles yearly. 
In July it will be peaches; in August, 
cotton. 
“Home” will be the place of origin and 


tomatoes; in September, 
destination at the end of the harvest 
year. At that time they will again ap- 
pear on the social fringes of the parish, 
hut not long enough to take root. The 
“Mexican section” is the same all over. 
It is their world. 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL 


Material for this paper came from 
the field writer 
gathered during a tour of the central 
valley and coast of California during 
the highpoint of the migrant season in 
the summer of 1956. A great number of 
interviews were held with members of 
these families. 


notebooks of the 


A special effort was 
made to gain knowledge of the attitudes 
of these people toward institutionalized 
religion, and, in turn, through interviews 
with pastors of local parishes, the atti- 
tude of formalized religion toward them. 
In the house-to-house visitation an op- 
portunity presented itself to take actual 
count of Chureh marriages and attend- 
ance as indices of the relationship be- 
tween formalized and non-formalized 
religion among them. 


FOLK-CATHOLICISM 


An understanding of the way culture 
works can help the priest deal effec- 
tively with people whose culture is dif- 
Robert Redfield 


has evolved a series of concepts which 


ferent from his own. 


serve as a case in point and which can 
be used as a framework for an analysis 
of the culture of the Mexican migratory 
family. In his Folk Culture of Yucatan 
he studies four different communities in 


a continuum, starting with the folk cul- 
ture of the tribal village and ending 
with the urban culture of the metro- 
politan city. While such institutions as 
the family and religion are found in 
each culture, they take on a different 
character in each cultural stage of the 
way. The folk culture is informal, on 
a person-to-person basis, familial, and 
based on tradition. Religion is home- 
centered, personal, and expressed by 
neighborhood groups with prayer lead- 
ers from the same locality. But as one 
moves into the city, everything becomes 
more formal, contacts are based on sec- 
ondary groups, and religion tends to be- 
come somewhat secularized and institu- 
tionalized. But in each stage, after a 
period of readjustment, the culture re- 
coups its losses and rearranges its “de- 
sign for living.” This design is like a 
fabrie on which one can put his finger 
at any point and trace it to its core. 
Each culture preserves a predictable be- 
havior and can be identified by a dom- 
inant value or sets of values. 

Xedfield evolved a concept of folk- 
Catholicism which has become a valu- 
able tool in showing how Catholicism 
can become one fabric with a local cul- 
ture. Folk-Catholicism, says Redfield, 
is local, without formal organization, 
is sanctioned by a body of folklore, and 
is carried on by ordinary persons with 
the assistance of a few individuals from 
among the neighbors who possess some 
knowledge of prayers not shared by 
everyone. While religion in the city 
tends to become a department of one’s 
life and secular attitudes characterize 
larger and larger areas of behavior, the 
Church itself tends to become a semi- 
secular institution in competition with 
other groups. In the primitive world, 
however, there is a single body of be- 
liefs and practices. Religion is not dis- 
tinguished from life. In the city one 
is a member of a church; in the folk- 
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world one is a participant in a culture. 
Life and religion are one. 


THEIR FAMILY LIFE 


The family of the Mexican-American 
migratory family does not resemble the 
typical American nuclear family. With 
the Mexican, aunts, uncles, cousins, and 
second-cousins never cease to be in- 
volved in every business of life. The 
father is absolute head of the family. 
When the daughter is to be married, a 
third person must come and seek his 
consent in place of the groom. The 
mother is the custodian of values in the 
realm of religion. She, for instance, 
will keep the baptismal certificates for 
the whole family even after they are 
grown and married. Children will be 
found in a family who belong to some 
distant relative too poor to care for 
them. Little distinction is made _ be- 
tween the real children and the adopted 
ones. 

Great respect is inculeated in clildren 
for elders. Thus, younger children are 
expected to obey their older brothers 
and sisters as they do their parents. 
There is a special veneration for 
abuelos, or grandparents. Godparents 
rank second to the real parents in the 
strictest sense. There is no equivalent 
in English for the Spanish compadres, 
a relationship between the natural par- 
ents and the godparents. 

Religion is a family responsibility. 
Children, as soon as they are able to 
walk, are taught the veneration of the 
crucifix, the sign of the cross, and the 
many sacramentals found traveling 
with the family. At church their tiny 
hands are made to trace the sign of the 
cross with holy water. Certain tradi- 
tions are passed on by word of mouth, 
such as that one must not slam doors or 
hammer nails on Good Friday. 

Even though a family may have at- 
tended Mass or visited a chureh only a 
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few times in an entire lifetime, the con- 
versation is full of references to the help 
of God, the patronage of the saints, and 
ecclesiastical expressions handed down 
from parent to child for generations. 
Kven though they have seldom or never 
spoken to a priest, they will still have 
the highest respect for him and often 
follow the old-world custom of kissing 
his hand. Older people will attempt to 
kiss his feet or the hem of his cassock. 
Kiverything that happens in life is at- 
tributed in overt expression to the di- 
reet will of God. Whatever goes wrong 
is a punishment from God. All refer- 
ences to the future are punctuated with 
“con el favor de Dios.” 


RELIGIOUS EXPRESSION 


It is perhaps in this department of 
life that the migrant family comes into 
most conflict with the dominant Ameri- 
ean culture. In a folk culture, religion 
does not necessarily include attendance 
at chureh. Expressions of formal reli- 


vjon are in most cases limited to the 


baptism of the infants, first Communion, 


and attendance at Mass on big celebra- 
tions like Christmas, Easter, and the 
visit of “their” priest, the misionero. 
Redfield noted that in Yueatan it was 
only in Merida, the city, that there was 
any real contaet between people and 
clergy. It is common, especially among 
the lower classes, to think of formal 
church attendance as belonging to the 
higher strata. He is there when you 
need him. By and large, however, a 
folk rehgion tends to funetion inde- 
pendently of formal religion. 

For this reason the Mexiean-Ameri- 
can family is ill at ease when attending 
Mass at a regular church. The ocea- 
sion does not represent values they are 
used to. They feel that they are among 
strangers and that contacts are merely 
secondary. Even God is not the warm, 
loving Tatita Dios (Tata: term of en- 
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dearment for grandfather). But lack 
of attendance at regular Mass does not 
is not religious 


mean that a person 


among them. There is hardly a Mexi- 


ean home without its “santos,” or 


family shrine. Here the novena takes 
place, the rosary is recited, and pictures 
of absent members of the family are 
placed. 

Their religious expression also has its 
character ; 


aseetic self-imposed 


A whole family 


pen- 
ances are common. 
mav be seen traversing the entire length 
of a chureh, edging forth painfully ineh 
by inch on their knees. Praying with 
outstretched hands is still seen. 

Mandas are still praetieed in wide- 
spread fashion. One asks a favor from 
God and promises, if there is a favor- 
able answer, to perform some difficult 
deed (the mandas), sueh as making a 
pilgrimage to the Basilica of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe in Mexico City, to burn a 
certain number of candles in church, to 
have Masses said, to wear a brown 
penitential garment for a stated period 
of time. 


While we 
Mass and reception of the sacraments 


know that attendance at 


have no substitute, we might pause to 
wonder if our index of religious expe- 
While Ameri- 


enn Catholies are known as being faith- 


rience is always correct. 


ful to the regularity of Mass attendance 
and reeeption of Holy Communion, 
studies by such men as Father Fichter 
have indicated that underlying atti- 
tudes are often as secular as those of the 
population at large. We judge a parish 
by the attendance at Mass and recep- 
tion of the saeraments. Yet, is the en- 
tire life of these middle-elass people as 
permeated with the thought of God as 
that of the lower-class culture? Is re- 
ligion as rooted in the family and tradi- 
tion as in the folk cultures? Do our 


penaneces mean very much? 


MIGRANTS: 
SEGREGATION AND MOBILITY 


The migratory family is generally 
segrated by social and economic pres- 
sures into separate housing, recreation, 
and a geographical area in the com- 
munity. Almost every community in 
the West, even the smallest, has a Mex- 
ican section. The migrant family 
eravitates toward this area as soon as 
it enters town. Sometimes — special 
camps are set aside for these families. 
For this reason there is usually a wide 
gap between the resident and migrant 
families. In addition, the communities 
into which they move are not equipped 
to handle them. School and welfare 
programs are not geared to this type of 
client. 

The routes followed by these families 
have not been sufficiently studied. In 
general, Texas families head for the far 
West and Northwest and also the 
northern States of Minnesota, Michi- 
There were fam- 
ilies in middle California that had mi- 
erated into the central area for the 


gan, and Wisconsin. 


harvest season. One family near 
Mereed presented the interesting case 
study of a Tarasean Mexiean Indian 
who had, earlier in the century, mi- 
erated from Michoacan, Mexico, into 
various parts of the western United 
When it came time to marry, 


he was working in Montana, so he and 


States. 


his Catholie fianeee presented them- 
selves to the nearest echureh, assuming 
it was Catholic. It turned out to be 
piscopalian, but, didn’t 
know English and the pastor didn’t 


since they 


know Spanish, they got along fine. It 
was only later, when a priest in Cali- 
fornia investigated the marriage, that 
the error was discovered. 


PECULIAR MODE 
OF COMMUNICATION 


A special note was made of migrants’ 
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type of communication because it was 
so illustrative of folk-culture. Ideas, 
news, messages, are largely passed from 
person to person. Thus, when the mis- 
sionary arrives to begin the parish mis- 
sion, he must rely mostly on word-of- 
mouth announcements of his arrival. 
He tells as many people as he can in his 
house-to-house visitation. In a short 
time, through a ramification of friends, 
relatives, and conversation, the entire 
Spanish-speaking community is_ in- 
formed of it. 

This reliance on a person-to-person 
basis of life is perhaps why religion in 
folk-culture tends to be identified with 
e.g., the grandmother, aunt, or other 
prayer leader. They will become at- 
tached to the priest who takes an in- 
terest in them. The Mexiean-Ameri- 
an will therefore tend to ignore parish 
boundaries which cut across his little 
world of interpersonal relations. He 
will often travel twenty to thirty miles 
for an occasional Mass and sacrament 
to be received from “nuestro padre”’— 
our priest. American Catholies in a 
context like this would most likely 
speak about the priest, in spite of the 


faet that he is part and parcel of their 
culture. 

A definite trend toward seculariza- 
tion, however, must be noted in the 
Mexican-American migratory family of 
today. As they become less and less 
isolated, a certain disorganization be- 
gins to appear. There is a breakdown 
of the “core of universals” of Redfield’s 
study. Life is no longer a single body 
of meaning. Goals tend to be lost or 
become confused. The fabrie of life is 
no longer one. The cross, for instance, 
no longer tends to represent the center 
of their design for living. Perhaps this 
is why Mexican converts to Protestant- 
ism become fiercely eclannish. They 
have found acceptance in a community 
of believers where each one is called 
“brother.”” They also tend to become a 
people who don’t smoke, dance, or play 
cards, “like the rest of men.” 

In summary let us take two examples 
of this culture conflict: religion and 
social attitudes. Each group of Ameri- 
ean Catholies is influenced by its own 
background: the migrant family by the 
folk-Mexiean culture; the — typical 
American Catholic by the Anglo-mid- 
dle-class culture of today. 


RELIGION 


Folk-Mexican 


1. Rural; Latin; Indian; = Origin 


lower class. 

2. Religion expressed  ex- 
ternally and emotion- 
ally; novenas, santos, 
sacramentals; famili- 
arity with God, Blessed 
Virgin. 

3. Primary contacts; per- 
sonal; unorganized be- 
havior; emphasis on 
spirit. 

4. Familial (e.g.,  conver- 
sions to Protestantism 
happen by families) 
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Kexpression 2. Religien 


Anglo-Middle-Class 
1. Urban: Anglo-Saxon, 

middle-class ethos. 
internalized ; 
Protestant ethie of re- 
straint: God is distant, 
austere; emotion is 
measured or veiled. 


Contacts 3. Secondary contacts; or- 


ganization man; em- 
phasis on action, effi- 
clency, orderliness. 

1. Individualistie; religion a 
private affair. 
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5. Unsophisticated; deviant 
behavior openly  ac- 
knowledged. 

6. Little emphasis on insti- 
tutional religion; re- 
ligion centered on per- 
sons; neglect of Church 
laws; religious view of 


life. 


Morality 


Structure 


5. Respectability; private 
life is hidden. 

6. Formal and highly organ- 
ized religion; _build- 
ing of churches and 
schools; progress; lack 
of depth in religion; 
mediocrity «& secular- 
ism. 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


1. Live the good life; enjoy 
yourself today. Life 
is not run by the clock. 
xpress your emotions. 


2. Social living; do things in 
groups. 


3. Property is social; to be 
shared. 


In this contrast we are not trying to 
say that one is better than the other. 
But it does serve to indicate that when 
we disapprove of the migrant way of 
life we are probably thinking: “Why 
aren’t they like us?” It must be ad- 
mitted, of course, that non-compliance 
with Church law is wrong. However, 
the main point to watch here is that 
there is a danger of identifying Cathol- 
icism with only one culture and assum- 
ing that one is not a good Catholie if 
ones does not conform to the dominant 
culture. It should help to remember 
that Christianity was originally a 
lower-class religion in terms of class- 
system and culture. Both lower-class 
and middle-class can contribute values 
which the other needs. 

A study like this might also help us 
to form a new approach to the migrant 
family on the pastoral level. We 
might, for instance: 


a) encourage family and neighbor- 


b) 


d) 


1. Get ahead in life; ambi- 
tion is a virtue; success 
the ideal. Time means 


money; budget your 
day. 
2. Individualism; _ self-re- 


liance; cultivate good 
manners and a person- 
ality. 

3. Property enables you to 
“make your own way 
in life.” It is a sign of 
your achievement. 


hood gatherings with their own 
prayer-leaders; work through 
these prayer-leaders to inte- 
grate them into the Church. 
Home shrines, sacramentals, 
should be favored. 


allow more freedom of expression 


through processions, statues of 
the saints, fiestas, ete. 


amplify the faculties of local pas- 


tors in regard to validating 
marriages, performing of bap- 
tisms, and granting of certain 
dispensations. These people 
are on the move and require a 
special approach. 


educate the parish to an accep- 


tance of people who are cul- 
turally difficult. Find ways 
and means of making migrants 
feel that they belong to the 
community and that they have 
status in it. 


change our approach for them 


from that of an organization 
parish to that of a missionary 
parish. This would include go- 
ing after them instead of wait- 
ing for them to come. There 
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would be more house-to-house 
visitation, more kindness and 
understanding in dealing with 
deviant behavior (instead of 
“You Mexicans are all alike— 
never go to church,” or “These 
people don’t know how to be 
fathers and mothers to their 
children”’—these are actual 
comments), and, finally, a re- 
spect for the good elements in 
their culture. 


The Church has adapted itself to 
changing social needs all through the 
centuries; it still does so today. It has, 
for instance, made all kinds of adapta- 
tions for “military migrants,” the men 
and families in the service. It has re- 
laxed the laws of fast and abstinence, 
etc. Perhaps some study could be done 
as to how this might be possible for 
migrant families. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In almost every parish and com- 
munity there are minority Catholic 
groups with a way of life at variance 
with the accepted dominant culture. 
The agricultural migrant family has 
been used as an illustration of the con- 
flict and misunderstanding that can 
arise. It has also been pointed out that 
the problem lies not only with the dis- 
senting group, but also with the culture 
of the majority. Social scientists such 
as David Riesman (Lonely Crowd); 
William Whyte (Organization Man), 
and Albert Cohen (Delinquent Boys), 
are warning us that standardization of 
culture is not necessarily a good thing. 
The foree of publie opinion in America 
today tends to mold everyone into the 
same personality pattern. They casti- 
gate both those who try to rise above 
the crowd as well as those who do not 
measure up to it. 

The priest must try to have a great 
respect for the culture of these people 
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and be willing to enter “their world.” 
It is significant that the priests who 
have been most successful in working 
with the Spanish-speaking migrant are 
not necessarily the ones who speak the 
language, but those who have the most 
favorable attitudes toward them. Such 
a one, whatever his national or cultural 
background, can easily become “nuestro 
padre.” 

It might be useful to point out how 
certain organizations are revising their 
Presi- 
many 
recommendations as to how the school 


approaches to migrants. The 
dent’s Committee has made 
system and social welfare programs can 
be adapted to the needs of this peculiar 
tvpe of life. The Protestants in the 
United States have already adapted a 
new approach not fully tried by Cath- 
olics. Each state has a “Migrant Min- 
istry” and the entire country coordin- 
ated with the National Migrant Min- 
istry Council. Through this 
they are able to work at it on a na- 
tional scale and to cut across state lines. 
They give special training to their mis- 
sionaries. In 1958 the President’s 
Committee reported that 
work among the migrants was done by 
Protestants from Europe, Asia, South 
America, and from twenty-seven differ- 
ent states of the Union. In San An- 
tonio, Texas, alone, there are fifty sects 
working within the Mexican popula- 
tion. In California and Arizona they 
furnish trailer chapels fully equipped 


means 


missionary 


with sound system and eatechetical 


aids. They have common representa- 
tion in the halls of legislation. 

Much good work has been done, too, 
by Catholies, but it has been mostly on 
the loeal level. In Colorado the Dioe- 
esan Council of Catholie Women has a 
well organized program; so does Michi- 
gan and Ohio. Chicago and New York 
have priests working full time with 
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these groups. On the national level a 
Bishops’ Committee for the Migrant 
Worker has been formed. For many 
years now the Bishops’ Committee for 
the Spanish Speaking has been in op- 
eration especially in educating people to 
the needs of these people. 

Sut the problem remains one that 
encompasses the status of American 





clusion. 





An Important Anniversary 


Father Paul R. Rust, a speeialist in Anglicanism, offers “Leo XIIT's 
Decision on Angliean Orders, 1896-1961" in our July and August issues 
to commemorate an historical document, Apostolicae Curae, issued sixty- 
five vears ago. His artiele will restate and clearly analyze the Holy See’s 
gravamen against the orders ministered four centuries ago by the original 
Anghean Ordinals, the two rites which bear the name of Edward VI 
whose religious policy it was to abolish the Catholic Pontifieal and Missal. 

“In the long dialogue between Catholie and Angliean, Apostolicae Curae 
wrote Fis to a weary chapter in Chureh history” is Father Rust’s con- 


Catholicism as an expression of a cul- 
ture. Can the conflict between middle- 
class and lower-class, as it has been 
described in these pages, be resolved? 
We know a priori that it can be, for the 
Church is of its very nature catholic. 
Perhaps an understanding of how cul- 
ture operates will help to bring this 
about. 

















Fire Safety: 


The Pastor’s Responsibility 


— O’SHEILL CAME DOWN 
the steps on Sunday morning after the 
10 o’clock Mass shaking his head and 
muttering to himself. His friend, Tim- 
othy Shanahan, early for the eleven, in- 
quired as to the reason for his agitation. 

“His nibs is off his rocker, for fair. A 
good man in his day, the poor man 
ought to take it easy now. He stood up 
in the pulpit and announced that on 
next Sunday he was going to step right 
out of the pulpit into space and was not 
going to fall onto the ground because he 
led a good life and was doing the Lord’s 
work.” 


NO GAMBLING HERE! 


would all with 
Shamus that any one in a responsible 
position who would make such a state- 


I think we agree 


ment needs tender loving care in some 
nursing home remote from the practical 
realities of life from which he obviously 
has detached himself. Yet, when we 
come to the problem of fire protection 
for the parish establishment, we find 
quite the same sort of reasoning, miti- 
gated only by the fact that the applica- 
tion of the laws of physics and chemis- 
try is not always :o clear-cut or so ap- 
parent. We fail to realize that fire re- 
sponds to certain immutable laws of 
chemistry and physics laid down by Al- 
mighty God—in general for our benefit 
—and that there is no evidence that 
anyone is exempted from these laws be- 
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By FRANCIS L. BRANNIGAN 


cause he is poor, working in a good 
cause and has other more productive 


places to invest his resources.* 








In conjunction with his work for the Atomic 
Energy Commission since 1948, Mr. Brannigan 
has specialized in developing programs for 
the training of the layman in a sound appre- 
ciation of radiation hazards. For his work in 
this area our author has received a special 
citation (1957) from the Training Officers’ 
Conference and a Superior Performance 
Award (1959) from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Vr. Brannigan is Editor of The Burning 
Question, a publication of NCWC on fire pro- 
tection, and is the secretary of the NCWC 
Fire Protection Advisory Panel. He is a mem- 
ber of the Society of Fire Protection Engi- 
neers. 





We immediately recognize the ridicu- 
lous nature of the proposition of defying 
the law of gravity because there is a 
single readily apparent application of 





* Two thousand girls died in a South Ameri- 
can church fire during a ceremony honoring 
the proclamation of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. 
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the law. The difficulty in understand- 
ing the fire protection problem is that it 
is divided into three parts like the three 
wheels of a slot machine. Just as the 
laws of probability control the fact that 
there will be relatively few times that 
all wheels will show “jackpot,” so, too, 
we find that in relatively few instances 
the three wheels of the fire protection 
slot machine land on the disaster line. 
But when they do, disaster is the in- 
evitable result. While no individual 
disaster is specifically predictable, the 
experienced analyst can demonstrate 
those situations under which disaster 
is most probable. 

The three wheels of the fire’ protec- 
tion slot machine are: 1) the cause of 
the fire; 2) the reason the fire extends; 
3) the provisions made by the manage- 
ment to deal with a fire emergency. 


THE FIRE BEGINS 


The fact that a potentially disastrous 
situation has survived for a long term 
of years can be attributed solely to the 
fact that all three wheels on the slot 
machine have not fallen into line. 
Consider the fire you had some years 
ago. The cause: an over-fused elec- 
tric circuit. The reason for the exten- 
sion: an accumulation of kindling in 
a understair closet. The reason there 
was no disaster: fortuitously a parish- 
ioner happened to discover the fire and 
it happened that this parishioner im- 
mediately called the Fire Department 
without the fatal delay of fighting her 
way past the housekeeper to notify the 
pastor. The management (you) having 
provided the cause, and the means of 
extension, had already rigged the first 
two wheels of the slot machine to read 
disaster. The third wheel was left to 
chance. 

In the limited space at our disposal, 
I do not intend to discuss at length the 


causes of fire. We are all familiar with 
the most common ones, and this is pri- 
marily what we think about when we 
think about fire prevention. Improp- 
erly maintained and overloaded heating 
and electrical systems continue to take 
their toll of church property, as do open 
flames, including, of course, candles. 
Not to be forgotten, however, are the 
open flames introduced by construction 
workers. The torches used by metal 
workers, painters and tile layers have 
been the cause of many serious church 
fires. Don’t overlook smoking, particu- 
larly in connection with evening social 
affairs when the fire has a long quiet 
uninterrupted period to get started. 
Arson appears to be on the rise, parallel- 
ing our increase in juvenile delinquency. 
The torch is a ready weapon in the 
hands of an unbalanced person with a 
real or fancied grievance. 


THE FIRE SPREADS 


Despite our best efforts, it is impossi- 
ble to prevent all fires and a disaster- 
prevention program which places its full 
reliance on fire prevention is leaning on 
a broken reed. We must look next, 
therefore, to the problem of the exten- 
sion of fire. Fire extends by conduc- 
tion, convection and radiation. In a 
fire in the parish property, extension by 
convection (that is, by the movement 
of heated gases) is in general the most 
important.? 

When we light a fire in our fireplace, 
we are warmed by radiant heat from 
the fire. The convected heat goes up 
the chimney, for which we are thank- 
ful, because it carries with it the poison- 
ous gases of combustion. Because the 


‘One brief word on conduction. Where 
heat-producing appliances are installed, very 
often an attempt is made to make a com- 
bustible wall safe by installing a metal sur- 
face. This will not work unless air space is 
provided so that the heat can be removed by 
convection. 
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gases produced by a fire are hot and are 
lighter than air, they will rise until they 
hit a barrier. They will then move hor- 
izontally until they find another point 
at which they can rise. These super- 
heated gases racing pell-mell ahead of 
the fire are deadlier than the deadliest 
war gas. One breath will surely kill. 
As they move along they heat up com- 
bustible materials until these in turn 
reach their ignition temperature; then 
the building literally explodes into fire. 
The barrier to the spread of smoke and 
fumes is provided by stairway doors and 
the fire doors in walls which divide 
buildings or groups of buildings into in- 
dividual fire units. These barriers are 
provided at substantial cost. There is 
no earthly reason to enclose a stairway 
except to prevent it from being a path 
for the spread of death-dealing com- 
bustion products and _ superheated 
fumes. But we are lazy, and doors are a 
nuisance. Having spent many thou- 
sands of dollars to provide these bar- 
riers, We have our janitors make up a 
dollar’s worth of wooden wedges to hold 
the doors open. In the tragic fire in the 
rectory and cathedral in Trenton, fire 
set by an arsonist in the rectory com- 
municated to the cathedral through un- 
protected openings. 


ARE YOU PROTECTED? 


Is your chance of dying in a fire to- 
night greatly increased by the fact that 
an unprotected opening between your 
rectory and the church makes you an 
automatic victim not only of a fire in 
your own rectory, but of a fire in the 
church? 

There is another aspect to the prob- 
lem of spread of fire which has come 
to the forefront in recent years. When 
most fire-prevention codes were being 
drawn up, it was necessary to consider 
only the basic construction of the build- 
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approved by UL. 


ing and its proposed occupancy. ‘There 
was only one surface finish—plaster on 
lath. Today we have the problem of 
the application of decorative or utilitar- 
ian surface-finishes to buildings which 
might even be otherwise incombustible. 
The presence of such material can turn 
an otherwise safe building into a char- 
nel-house. The Wynekoff Hotel fire, 
the LaSalle Hotel fire, the Merey Hos- 
pital fire, the St. Anthony Hospital fire, 
all gave evidence of the death-dealing 
potential of highly combustible surface 
finishes. In this regard the principal 
problem in our property is the use of 
combustible acoustical tile. Fire can 
spread over the surface of this material 
faster than a man can Even 
where the use of this material is forbid- 
den in building codes, it often slips in 
during later “improvements” where no 
building permit is requested.” 

The third wheel on the slot machine 
is most often left to chance. What we 
are pleased to call good common sense 
helps us to control the causes of fire. 
In our modern buildings the require- 
ments of building codes control to a 
great degree the extension of fire. 
There is rarely a systematic and organ- 


walk. 


ized approach of what to do when the 
fire occurs. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 

TO THE RESCUE 

The unique solution to this problem 
is to install total automatic sprinkler 
protection with Fire Department alarm 
connection and electrical supervision of 
the water supply to the sprinklers. 
There is no mechanical device made by 
man which more perfectly discharges 
its intended function than a automatic 
sprinkler system. There has never been 
a record of a loss of life in a properly 





* There are many safe acoustical materials 
Insist on UL label. 
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FIRE SAFETY: 


sprinkled building. Automatic sprink- 
lers extinguish or confine about 96% of 
the fires in property. Of the 4% of 
failures the greatest part is due to the 
fuct that the water was turned off. The 
balance of the causes of failure are gen- 
erally inapplicable to parish-type prop- 
erty. The installation of automatic 
sprinklers and the enclosure of vertical 
openings can turn a 19th-century fire- 
trap into a far safer building than a 
20th-century fire-resistant building 
with open stairways, combustible inte- 
rior furnishings—and no sprinklers. 

The chief problem in disaster-control 
in the parish situation is to be sure of 
three things: 


1) Any fire will positively be dis- 
covered in its incipient stage. 

2) The person discovering the fire 
will positively take the proper 
action immediately of notifying 
the Fire Department and 
sounding the alarm. 

3) The occupants of the building are 
provided positively with an un- 
obstructed path to the place of 
safety. 


Automatie-sprinkler protection with 
its attendant alarm service will provide 
the first two. If sprinklers are not pro- 
vided, then only automatie fire alarm 
will guarantee prompt detection and re- 
porting of the fire. Remember that an 
automatic fire-alarm system, however, 
unlike a sprinkler system, does nothing 
about the fire and is only as good as the 
If we do not 
have automatic detection of one type 
or another, we must rely upon either 
planned detection, as by watchman 
patrols, or by fortuitous detection. If 
Wwe cannot 


action taken by people. 


have a full patrol system, 
we can increase the odds in our favor 
by at least a partial patrol system 
covering school buildings during and 
immediately after school hours, social 
facilities, after every social affair, and 


THE PASTOR’S RESPONSIBILITY 


by providing a thorough inspection of 
the church before locking up. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


Probably the weakest link in the 
whole situation is the implicit assump- 
tion that a person who smells smoke or 
who discovers the actual fire will take 
the proper action. Some of the stories 
of what happens when a fire is dis- 
covered are quite laughable until we 
recall the fact that a lay teacher, to 
whom smoke was reported in a school, 
did not sound the alarm but followed 
the usual procedure in cases of doubt 
of looking for the principal. The prin- 
cipal was not in her office. The rest is 
history. 

The nature of any school system, un- 
fortunately, does not encourage indi- 
vidual forthright immediate action. 
Like the military system it encourages 
“Pearl Harbors.” 

You must make it your business to 
be absolutely sure that every adult con- 
with the school—principal, 

janitors, volunteer women 
cafeteria—absolutely 
understands that in the event a fire or 
gas leak is known or suspected the 
alarm must be sounded without refer- 
ence to higher authority for a decision. 


nected 
teachers, 
workers in_ the 


Since this goes counter to the normal 
school practice by which all question- 
able situations must be referred up- 
wards, it is absolutely vital that the 
pastor, as the responsible authority, 
make this rule crystal clear. We can 
not afford another Pearl Harbor. 

The other major area of lack of con- 
sideration of the possibility of disaster 
is found in the conduct of church social 
affairs. Overcrowded halls, flimsy dec- 
(no better than those in the 
Cocoanut Grove) installed by willing 
but ignorant volunteers, no delegation 
of responsibility for safety (so that a 


orations 
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committee eager, particularly at teen- 
age affairs, to keep out “crashers” sees 
to it that all the exits are locked)— 
these are the typical conditions en- 
countered. 


THE BAR OF JUSTICE 


Consult your attorney. Ask him 
whether these conditions would not 
make a prima facie case of civil or, per- 
haps, criminal negligence. Then ask 


him frankly what your position might 
be before the bar of justice if the slot 
machine hits the disaster jack-pot for 
you.* 

In this brief presentation I have at- 
tempted to point out the over-all 
framework of your fire-protection re- 
sponsibilities and to touch a few of the 


most serious disaster potentials. The 
knowledge of many people on the 


* An article entitled “School Fires and Their 
Legal Consequences” by Vincent Allred in 
the Burning Question, June, 1958 (NCWC, 
Washington, D.C.), sheds some legal light on 
this subject. 


subject of fire-protection is like the 
Aesop fable of the blind man who at- 
tempted to deseribe an elephant. I 
have attempted to show the entire ele- 
phant. 


THE FIRE INSPECTOR 


I have not presumed to touch on 
moral considerations applicable here. 
However, I do make bold, and from 
personal experience, to make this plea: 
assume, please, that the fire inspectors 
are dedicated men. When they inspect 
your plant and pass on suggestions for 
fire-safety, it is charitable to recall that 
if the fire laws irk, they are but the ex- 
pression of the basie physical laws. 
These men have a moral responsibility 
to pass on these recommendations to the 
pastor. It makes their task so much 
easier when the pastor accepts the gen- 
friend and his advice as 

It is good to believe that 


tleman as a 
authoritative. 
these men want tragedy for your parish- 
ioners no more than you do, Father. 





Forthcoming 


of Christian unity? 


ordained in the Melkite Rite. 





There are about a million Catholies of the Byzantine Rite in this 
country and they are links to the three million American Orthodox. 
How can we deny them a future in a world so conscious of the need 
The coming Ecumenical Council, certain to 

treat this problem, will be a living symbol that there will be a flour- 
ishing future for the Eastern rites in the universal structure of the 
Catholie Church and particularly in this country, the haven of so 
many exiles from behind the Lron Curtain. 

So concludes Father Allen Maloof in his fortheoming “The Future of the 
Byzantine Rite in America.” Stationed at The Church of the Virgin Mary, 
Brooklyn, New York, Father Maloof is the first American Melkite to be 
In addition to his parochial work and 
giving missions in Melkite parishes, Father Maloof has writtten for several 
magazines and for the coming revised Catholic Encyclopedia. 
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True Patriotism 


“They ate and were 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Catholics and tradition. 
(2) Catholics and history. 
(3) Catholics and today. 


Next Tuesday, our beloved United 
States celebrates the 185th anniversary 
of its Independence. American Catho- 
lies can rejoice with their fellow citizens 
in the mighty gift of political freedom 
which an act of courageous men brought 
1776. 


minority element throughout the forma- 


to us in Catholics have been a 
tion and development of their country, 
but they have passionately espoused the 
cause to which the Declaration of Inde- 
the 
ven though other parts of 


pendence and Constitution 
dedicated. 
the world prefer or are ruled by different 
forms of 


were 


government, we have found 
ours the best form of government for us. 


It has fitted our national aspirations 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 
satisfied” (Gospel). 


and our spiritual yearnings. A few 
flaws have appeared sporadically in the 
with ex- 
clusively private goals sought to attain. 


interpretations which a few 
In the main, however, we can repeat the 
evangelical “They ate and were satis- 
fied.” 

While only the children of American 
Indians can claim to be native Ameri- 
cans, most of us trace our inheritance 
to peoples from other laads, who found 
in America a haven of opportunity and 
peace. They fled the tyrannies, persecu- 
tions, famines and plagues of Europe, 
Africa and Asia. Even though individ- 
ual and local resistances were initially 
met, the basie justice demanded by the 
Founding Fathers has always proved 
that wrongs can be righted when the 
prejudices of former times are dissolved 
by the spirit of American fair-play or 
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just enforcement of the Constitution. 
There is still much to be accomplished 
in the United States as regards social 
justice, but the gradual record of her 
accomplishments will compare favor- 
ably with those of other governments. 
We Catholies can also be proud of our 
contribution to the formation of our 
beloved country. It was 185 years of 
blood, sweat and tears that gave us a 
respected role in social and_ political 
matters. 


CATHOLICS 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


From the days of Admiral John Barry 
and Bishop John Carroll in the Ameri- 
can Revolution to the War of 1812, 
through the frontier expansion and the 
War between the States which found 
Catholies on both sides (such as Gen- 
erals Longstreet and Sheridan), Catho- 
lies have given their blood and posses- 
sions for America. In World War I 
the first soldier to die in combat for the 
United States was a Catholic. World 
War II saw the percentages of Catholics 
in the armed forees exceeding the aver- 
age denominational percentages of the 
United States. This and the Korean 
War of Defense revealed many Cath- 
olics leaders—admirals, generals and 
political leaders—who contributed their 
lives and energies to preserve American 
ideals as well as to help their neighbors 
fight oppression, tyranny and atheistic 
ideologies. Bishop John Wright of Pitts- 
burg, in a talk on privileges, stated that 
“No group is devoted to de- 
mocracy and all that it means, no group 
is more indebted to American democ- 
racy than the Catholic people. No 


more 
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people have more ardently espoused its 
contributed 
more to its development here in the 
United States than the Catholic people, 
and no people are presently more dis- 
posed to protect it than Catholic Ameri- 
cans. 


eause. have 


No people 


CATHOLICS 
IN AMERICA TODAY 


Last November, Protestant, Jewish 
and Catholic voters gave the United 
States its first Catholic President. We 
feel proud of this honor bestowed by the 
votes of a majority of Americans, even 
though we realize a man’s faith alone 
does not constitute him qualified for 
civil office. Our involvement in Amer- 
ica has given us an incentive to love 
America and its basie institutions. We 
have a serious obligation to work and 
pray for the United States of America. 
We must continue to preach the love of 
Christ by our example, so that the 
haven of hope which our forefathers 
found may become a_ spiritual and 
courageous leader in a world that needs 
divine guidance and hope. People in 
other lands look to us for more than 
money. Let us thank Almighty God for 
the civil, political and social blessings 
we have received from our forefathers. 
Let us fall to our knees on this Fourth 
of July and beg the Immaculate Pro- 
tectress of the United States to inter- 
cede for our President and people, to 
favor our country with the help we need 
from her divine Son, and to share these 
blessing with other peoples in order that 
it may be said, “They ate and were 


satisfied.” 
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PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


“Beware of false prophets who come to you in sheep’s clothing” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Voices of prophe cy. 
(2) Prophecy and propaganda. 
(.3) Educational and social propaganda, 


( j/ Propaganda and Us. 


Truth and falsity have always existed 
in the world, like the wheat and weeds 
of the field in the parable. The struggle 
of men with these two contradictions 
has been the main warfare of his soul. 


VOICES OF PROPHECY 


Today the voices of a thousand proph- 
and medi- 
cine men fill the air-waves, TV, park 


ets, oracles, faith-healers, 
platforms, and auditoriums with their 
formulations of cure-alls and the mil- 
Millions of 
after them with “Letters to the Editor,” 
Not only is 
this true in the religious field, but more 


lenium. listeners chase 


money, and testimonials. 


emphatically in the political and social 
sphere. Banner-waving, slogan-shout- 
ing and frenzied youths, as well as pro- 
human 
emotions to such a high piteh that vio- 


fessional agitators, provoke 
dis- 


played in all types of rabble-rousing. 


lence and uncouth manners are 
Our Lord knew the fiekleness of human 
nature as well as its gullibilitv. He ex- 
perienced it on Palm Sunday and Good 
Friday. He said one day that there 
would arise many false prophets who 
with divine permission would attempt 


to ensnare the souls of men. His warn- 


ing is still true and will eeho until 
Doomsday. 
PROPHECY 
AND PROPAGANDA 
9 


What do false prophets say? How do 


they aet? They speak “propaganda.” 


They act like “saviors.”” Once upon a 
time the word “propaganda’ had a fa- 
vorable connotation. It meant an or- 
ganized or concerted effort to spread 
particular doctrines or information. 
The College of the Propaganda in Rome 
Was instituted by Pope Urban VIII in 
1640 to train priests for the missions. 
So you see, propaganda didn’t always 
have an evil meaning. 

Today we tie propaganda to the 
spread of offensive ideology, 
whether it be Nazism, Fascism, Com- 
munism, Castroism, Modernism, or Sci- 


some 


entism. Just how much each one is af- 
fected by evil propaganda depends on 
the availability of truth 
sources; the particular composition and 
strength of the soul aided or unaided by 
divine grace. 

The crowds that today scream “Down 
with Imperialism,” “Down with Fas- 
cism,” “Down with clericalism,” “Down 
with the murderous Americans,” “Down 
with everything,” usually know little 
of the issues which are flaunted by 


two things: 


demagogues, since the false prophecies 
look like heavenly food to cold and 
starving people. misled 
they have not the opportunities we en- 
joy. 


Poor souls, 
Moreover, propaganda is not al- 
directed political and 
social states or philosophies. A more 
sinister threat lies in the false prophe- 
certain and “do- 
gooders” who promise that if we de- 
populate the families or hush up certain 
aspects of the Ten Commandments, the 


ways against 


cies of reformers 


world will see its millenium tomorrow 
Pain and sin- 
removers can be had in the elinie or 
Why stay with hoary medi- 


or within a generation. 


capsule. 
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eval old-wives tales (dogmas) which 
are out dated now? So the new-styled 
prophets appear as chairmen of the 
Planned Parenthood 
atheistic college professors, specious sci- 


Association, 


entists, or bushy-browed authors. It’s 
fashionable to listen to and discuss with 
them, because they travel in wealthy or 
prominent company. Unless the souls 
of men are attuned to the grace of God 
and truth, they are simple victims for 
these professional “feather-merchants.” 


PROPAGANDA AND US 


In the United States, thank God, we 
have every opportunity to tap the 
sources of truth and to discuss problems 
of our souls with men and women of 
piety and learning. We ean build the 
structure of our souls carefully by the 
regular reception of the sacraments, by 
prayer, spiritual reading and by associa- 
tion with God-fearing persons. If we 
do this regularly, every blast or bom- 
bardment of evil propaganda will not 


Spiritual ‘*‘Cleverness”’ 


“Make friends for yourselves with 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The “mammon” of Scripture. 
(2) Use of creatures. 


(3) Examples of spiritual cleverness. 


The last sentence of today’s gospel 
has puzzled both Christians and Serip- 
ture scholars since the day it was writ- 
ten. It has intrigued everyone with its 
violent opposition to conservative be- 
liefs by its seeming appeal to the illicit. 

What is the “mammon of wicked- 
ness’? .Scholars of Holy Writ have in- 
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affect us. We shall recognize the wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. Within the past 
ten years we have witnessed sad ex- 
amples of what enemy propaganda can 
do to weaken souls. One ease is Com- 
munism. Witness the defectors among 
our American soldiers in Korea, the sev- 
eral trusted civil servants who have de- 
feeted to the Soviets, and others who 
have compromised our vital secrets of 
State. If this happens in the political 
sphere, how many souls—baptized in 
His blood—are now His enemies? 
Dearly beloved, let us recognize the 
chances of the enemy to wreck our souls 
by appealing to our pride, our good 
looks, our intelligence, ete. But let us 
strengthen ourselves with the battle 
equipment of a good soldier of Christ 
at daily warfare. We can do this by 
arming ourselves through the frequent 
reception of the sacraments, the as- 
sociation with good companions, and the 
mental improvement by spiritual read- 
ing. By this means we combat the false 
prophets who appear in sheep’s clothing. 


Kighth Sunday after Pentecost 
mammon of wickedness (Gospel). 


terpretations ranging from money to 
worldliness, but most explain ‘“mam- 
mon” here as something not evil in it- 
self. When Christ told his Apostles that 
no man could serve two masters—God 
and Mammon—He was evidently show- 
ing them that contrary allegiances 
branded one as having no real alle- 
giance. Mammon was the spirit of the 
world. But the “mammon of wicked- 
ness” in our gospel today is more of a 
refinement. It is a natural, or neutral 























SPIRITUAL BLINDNESS 


creature as opposed to a supernatural 
one. It appears to be a good quality 
employed in mammon’s case for evil 
purposes. In the parable of the unjust 
servant, cleverness and worldly pru- 
dence are the naturally good qualities 
that Our Blessed Lord refers to in his 
divine lesson. 


USE OF CREATURES 

Since there are many good things 
created which can be employed for evil 
purposes, here is one which can be used 
properly for beneficial purposes: clever- 
ness in the use of God’s creatures. 
Thus the “mammon of wickedness” in 
this instance is the use of a naturally 
eood created object for the benefit of 
man’s salvation. 

While in other lessons Christ taught 
patience, long-suffering, and honesty in 
our dealings with the world, He does not 
preclude here the use of what appears 
to be spiritually despicable: the stoop- 
ing to an apparently lower level to raise 
us to a loftier height. Is this hypoe- 
risv? No, not unless the thing in itself 
is evil and the purpose for whieh it is 
used also evil. 

As in Christ’s day, so today we are 
encouraged to pursue studies and con- 
duct investigations into the world of 
natural sciences and arts, beeause the 
created powers of our soul must be used 
to their maximum for the salvation of 
mankind. We must not despise these 
wonderful talents God has given us, nor 
must we falsely depreciate their value 


Spiritual Blindness 


as belonging only to a specialized group. 
If grafters, ungodly politicians, ma- 
terialistic atheistic 
propagandists use the world, its treas- 
ures, and talents to confuse the inno- 
cent, why cannot spiritual people make 
use of the world’s goods to promote 


professors or 


heavenly goals? 


SPIRITUAL “CLEVERNESS” 


{unning through a list of former 
bishops, archbishops, and cardinals in 
the United States, it is quite noticeable 
that practically all of them died penni- 
less or had so disposed of their personal 
goods that only the poor and_ the 
Church benefited. Millions and even 
billions of dollars in property and gifts 
were subject to their decisions, yet in 
the end the treasures they controlled 
were in the orphanages, hospitals. 
churches, convents, schools, and old 
people’s homes. How proud we are of 
these holy leaders whose Christlike and 
fatherly administration of the world’s 
coods led to the honor and glory of God. 
There are thousands of priests, sisters, 
mothers, and fathers who are doing like- 
wise with the limited means they have 
today. They touch gold, exchange, bar- 
ter, buy and sell, but their touch is not 
that of Midas. It is that of the good 
stewards of Christ. 

Dearly beloved, let us not be afraid 
to use this so-called “mammon of 
wickedness” to help others and to pro- 
mote Christ. But let us not fall and 
adore Mammon in doing good. 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


“When Jesus saw the city, he wept over it” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 


(1) A modern city and sin. 


(2) Jerusalem and sin. 
(3) Today’s parallel. 
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During the 1930’s in Germany, radio 
correspondents broadcast weekly com- 
mentaries from Berlin. With guarded 
words they described the life of the 
people and the birth of a nefarious 
philosophy in a setting of civic beauty 


and pride. Berlin was a jewel in the 


heart of Europe. It had culture, 
yvealth, and aristocratie taste. But the 
almost tearful hints of announcers 


could not balance the hatred and arro- 
gance of its politicians. Many of its 
citizens became infected with its power 
and symbolic earthly grandeur. They 
did not see sin behind it nor the fla- 
grant disregard for the rights of God and 
justice and charity. Lust for power 
imade Berlin a city of sorrow to men of 
good will. 


JERUSALEM— 
MANY TIMES OVER 


Christ saw far more clearly the impli- 
cations of Jerusalem’s sin, its crucifixion 
of Himself and truth than did the 
foreign correspondents in Berlin a few 
back see _ Berlin’s 
Christ saw the iniquity of its leaders, 
its adoration of pleasure, power, and 
wealth. Like Berlin of Nazi times, 
Jerusalem would brook no opposition to 


vears arrogance. 


its way of life. It would not change its 


course. It would only plunge forward 
to a doom that God and holy men could 
forsee. 

These events did happen once in 
Jerusalem and in Berlin. They have 
happened in hundreds of other proud 
worldly towns and cities. Could they 
happen in America? Certainly. And 
it is not hard to imagine that New 
York, New 
Angeles, or many other communities 
could be other Jerusalems or Berlins-— 
one destroyed in A.p. 70, the other in 
1945. 

If we had the eyes of Christ, we might 
look pitifully into some of the apart- 


Chicago, Orleans, Los 
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ments, bars, or entertainment spots of 
our cities to see why Christ would weep. 
Apart from the political dishonesty we 
occasionally find, more terrifying is the 
stench of sin that demands an answer 
We live today as they lived 
vesterday—with those who flaunt the 
In fact, at times we add 
to their malice either by our passive 


from God. 
laws of God. 


zeceptance of evil or by our cooperation 
in the ways of the world. It was prob- 
ably the so-called religious men and 
women of Jerusalem and Berlin for 
whom Christ shed copious tears. If 
Christ is to spare our city, our country 
and especially our souls, we must learn 
more of His ways and follow His path. 
It may mean suffering for justice sake, 
2 Vigorous defense of truth when neces- 
sary, or a return to the temple of God, 
but Christ’s way is the only way. 

THAT HE NEED NOT WEEP 

Let us weep tears of interior sadness 
ut the defiance of such cities of sin, but 
let us, like Christ, enter the temple of 
(iod to pray and teach daily the truths 
that bring hope and salvation. Let us 
remember that our town may someday 
be destroyed, our homes wiped out, our 
bodies maimed. But let us also remem- 
ber that our souls will always live in 
eternal infamy if we adore the world; 
in everlasting peace and joy if we 
honor God by the keeping of His com- 
mandments. Men may rebuild cities, 
but only God can rebuild souls, which 
He does through the sacraments. 

Dearly beloved, let us not fear what 
men may do to our cities, but what we 
can do to our souls when we listen to 
men who speak only of world conquest 
We beg Christ to 
smile on our country, our city, and our 


or sinful pleasure. 


souls, because we will love and honor 
Him daily in the temples of our hearts. 
We pray that His look into our souls 
may not cause Him to weep. 














HUMILITY 


Humility 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“O God, I thank thee that I am not like the rest of men” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “Supertor” peoples. 
(2) Americans and pride. 
(3) Catholics and pride. 
(4) Humility is Christ’s way. 


The conviction of superiority is a dis- 
ease that was not only common in the 
days of Christ, but has been quite prev- 
alent in all ages. The early Egyptians 
felt superior to the Jews; the Pharisees 
superior to publicans; Greeks superior 
to Trojans; Romans superior to the 
tribes of Europe; Europeans superior to 
American Indians; Nazis superior to 
non-Aryans; and some whites superior 
to other races. Look through your 
history books and see this grievous 
sin of pride eating away at the souls of 
nations and peoples down the ages. If 
pride is the sin by which the angels fell, 
it is also the damnable error that has 
led man to rebel against God and _ his 
fellow man. 


THE HARM WE DO BY PRIDE 


Do Americans or even Catholics feel 
superior and act this way? Yes! How 
far do we want to probe our souls? In 
many parts of the worlc today, Ameri- 
cans, despite their record for liberty, 
democracy, and fair-play, are pictured 
as a greedy, money-hungry group who 
wish to milk the labor and material re- 
sources of other countries so that they 
can have bigger cars, larger homes, and 
more exalted living standards. Obvi- 
ously this picture has its distortions 
and is fomented by professional haters 
of America. Yet, perhaps our business 
and social interests have not dealt fairly 
in many cases with peoples of other 


lands. Perhaps some Americans have 
made us look like ‘Ugly Americans” by 
their swaggering display of superiority. 
This has hurt the true picture of 
America. 

Likewise, some Catholics have been 
very careless in their dealings with 
others not of the Faith. In the area of 
religious controversy, the fault has not 
always been on the part of Protestants, 
Jews, or unbelievers. At times, even the 
minimum expectations of charity have 
been breached. In the area of race 
relations, how often do some Catholies 
refer to those of other nationalities as 
“Mlicks,” “Wops,” “Polaks,” ‘“Niggers,” 
‘“Heinies,” ete! This is not funny! It 
is tragic! It only emphasizes some- 
thing of which Christ spoke two thou- 
sand years ago: “I thank God I am not 
like the rest of men.” 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR VIRTUE 


In another area we may show this 
wicked trait by a sort of indirection. 
Did we ever feel about another in this ° 
way: “IT can’t be bothered”? On the 
street an opportunity of showing cour- 
tesy or performing a charitable act 
opens up. How often we pass by, turn 
our heads, or plead deaf! How quickly 
we become interested in something else! 
Perhaps we didn’t answer the doorbell 
or had someone else offer an excuse. 
While this doesn’t look like pride, it is. 
It is the devil of “self”? asserting that 
our time is our own, that we are not go- 
ing to be bothered by silly people. 
Christ was “bothered” by silly people 
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because He loved silly people. In fact, 
He said through St. Paul that the 
foolish would confound the proud. 

My dear people, we do not have a 
good record of humility. We have not 
learned the basie lesson of Christ. A 
humble person is a Christlike person. 
As in the days of Christ, we stumble 


over our own importance, our own time, 


Nothing is our own except our sins. 

Let us, then, begin again in prayer 
and practice to act like followers of 
Christ. Let us point not to the faults of 
others, but to the unworthiness of our- 
selves, that we may bear Christ 
worthily in the world. On our knees 
let us pray that our souls may be 
blessed with truthful vision and humble 





our own everything. How foolish! service toward God and our fellow man. 





Forthcoming 

Father Bruce Vawter, C.M., Vice-President of the Catholic Biblical Asso- 
ciation of America, introduces his forthcoming “Modern Biblical Interpre- 
tation and the Positive Sciences” in this way: 


The author is confident that no one will misconstrue his title. 
He lays claim to no competency whatever in the positive sciences. 
He imagines, rather, that he is in the situation of most of his read- 
ers, Whose theoretical scientific knowledge is largely second-hand, 
yet who are profoundly aware of the transformation effected by 
the sciences in both our material and intellectual world and who 
recognize the validity of the scientific method and the claim it 
imposes on our intellectual assent. The author writes as a Chiris- 
tian who accepts the Bible as the inspired word of God in the tra- 
ditional sense of this expression, that is, as a word which must be 
by its very nature free of the communication of any error. He in- 
tends, therefore, to review the principles by which such a believing 
Christian today must interpret the Bible, both as a man of faith 
and as a willing child of the scientific age in which he lives. 

In this sixth decade of the twentieth century it would seem 
hardly necessary to insist on the possibility and the need of such 
an integrated view, which is demanded alike by faith and by in- 
tellectual honesty. Still, the past alternatives to it continue to be 
various—scepticism and agnosticism on the one hand, funda- 
mentalism on the other, the Modernist acceptance of a dichotomy 
between man the believer and man the critic, and the attitude, 
which is in practice the same, of avoiding conflict only by remain- 
ing carefully ignorant of any of the difficulties that can confront 
a complacent faith. None of these alternatives is permissible to 
anyone who believes that the God of revelation and the God of 
nature are one, who believes that the Creator has given man a 
mind that he may know the truth, and who prizes integrity no less 
than the gifts of grace. 



























































“The judicious who grieve when the unskillful laugh should 
weep salt and bitter tears into their grey beards for ever think- 
ing that philosophy could be kept a secret from the fellow 
whom Aristotle called the best of all philosophers, that elusive 
but ubiquitous fellow, the man on the street.”,—From Father 
Rudolf Harvey’s Preface to his It Stands to Reason 





It Stands to Reason 
(An Invitation to Philosophy) 


By Rudolf Harvey, O.F.M., M.A., S.T.L., Ph.D. 
Editor of Friar 


Written for the general reader, Jt Stands to Reason is what happens when a 
veteran teacher sits down at leisure to discuss in layman’s terms a subject he 
knows so very intimately. Every high and practical theme in this ancient science 
of wisdom is here handled by an expert who has coaxed philosophy out of its 
pleasant abode in the ivory tower and has great fun introducing it to subway 
riders and statesmen. 


Those who are acquainted with Father Rudolf Harvey through his challenging and 
stimulating editorials in Friar magazine will welcome this volume of philosopher turned 
editor. Those who have not yet met the author of It Stands to Reason will find the 
reading of this book a delightful and rewarding experience. For this volume is not only a 
clear presentation of centuries of Scholastic philosophy, but it is written with a literary 
finesse which has a charm all its own. Though Father Harvey gives us a fine defense 
of the use of a technical vocabulary in the expression of philosophical thought, at no time 
will anyone feel that he is talking over the heads of his readers or that he has allowed 
recondite vocabulary to rule his pen. . . . 

This book might be described as a series of essays, all logically arranged, in which a 
philosopher discourses quile informally and arrestingly on a subject that has held his in- 
terest over many years. For one cannot but feel that years of thought and meditation 
have gone into this volume which goes from Socrates to Maritain.—Joseru R. N. 
MAxwELL, S.J. 


Price: $4.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York7, N.Y. 
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The Need for Laborers 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


\ E ARE INDEBTED to Father Ed- 


ward Killackey, M.M., for a copy of 
Vocations in Your Classroom by Sister 
Maria Giovanni of Maryknoll.' This 
Teacher’s Manual is part of the visual- 
aid unit entitled “Vocations in Your 
Classroom,” and includes eight 11” x 14” 
illustrations on the religious vocation; 
twelve flash ecards 3!/.” x 14”, featuring 
captions with appeal to students; and a 
set of fifty prayer cards for distribution 
to pupils. The Teachers Manual 
($1.00), and sets of fifty prayer cards 
(25¢) may be purchased separately. 
The complete, boxed unit is $4.00. 

In our treatment of the Teacher’s 
Manual we are limited to it alone, but 
will draw from it many wise directions 
that are given for use of the illustra- 
tions, the flash ecards, and the prayer 
eards. With a copy of the Teacher's 
Manual the teacher is equipped to give 
an excellent presentation of the five 
lessons which make up the bulk of the 
Manual. Francis Cardinal Spellman, 


‘Vocations rn Your Classroom, by Sister 
Maria Giovanni (Maryknoll Publications, 
Marvknoll, N.Y.; 1958). 





Msgr. Campbell, pas- 
tor, Editor of The Catho- 
lic Edueator, author of 
texts for schools, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools 
in the Pittsburgh diocese, 
is Vice-President General 


of NCEA. 
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Archbishop of New York, has written an 
appropriate and inspiring Foreword. In 
this Foreword he first calls attention to 
the faet that the need for laborers in 
Christ’s vineyard was never more urgent 
than it is today. In every form of 
spiritual and corporal work undertaken 
by the Chureh, there is a dire need for 
dedicated apostles. The Cardinal next 
calls attention to the fact the hand of 
Divine Providence has not been fore- 
shortened in our age. We can be sure 
that God is calling a sufficiently large 
number of young men and young women 
to His service. “From this viewpoint, 
vocations are plentiful. The critical 
shortage of candidates for the priest- 
hood and the religious life today may 
well be the result. of our failure to 
appreciate and fulfill our role as 
‘external instruments of grace’ in each 
new call of Christ to His service.” 


RESPONSIBILITY TO 

STUDENTS’ FUTURE 

All followers of the Divine Teacher 
have a mission to foster a spiritual 
atmosphere in which vocations ean be 
born and in which they may thrive. 
This is true, in a special way, of the 
classroom teacher. “Teachers are real- 
izing the goal of their apostolate when 
they show Christlike concern for the life 
careers of their students. Sueh teachers 
see before them future family men and 
women, future professional men, publie 
leaders, skilled craftsmen, all serving 
(iod as vigorous Christians. It would 
be regrettable if a teacher would seem 
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to be interested only in the encourage- 
ment of religious vocations and in con- 
sequence appear to be less concerned 
with those in the class who show no 
disposition towards the religious life. 
Every teacher should be devoted to the 
lifelong welfare of every child, but in 
the course of each year, particularly in 
religion class, the nobility of the eall to 
serve God in religion should be clearly 
demonstrated.” 

Sister Maria Giovanni has given to 
overburdened teachers a new instrument 
that will assist them in inparting know!]- 
edge of vocations and inspiring hearts 
in the service of Christ. Finally, writes 
the Cardinal, this instrument is preci- 
sioned for the task it sets itself to ac- 
complsh—to awaken an interest. in 
children in the seventh and eighth 
grades to the high adventure of serving 
(iod through service to men. 

In five preliminary paragraphs the 
author speaks of the role of the teacher, 
the nature of vocation, the need of re- 
cruiters, how to encourage vocations, 
and outlines the scope of the visual aid 
she presents to teachers. Contact with 
personalities is a mighty factor in the 
life of everyone. Virtually every con- 
tributor to the world’s progress or cul- 
ture will tell vou that a personality, an 
event, a word, or a statement beeame a 
great influence in his life and work, 
From his contaet with it arose the 
Inspiration that galvanized him into 
action. Many of the great men of the 
world look back upon some teacher who 
had an abiding influence upon his life. 
In many cases the teacher little sus- 
pected the depth of her impact upon the 
young minds before her. Surveys of 
candidates in major seminaries fre- 
quently reveal the tremendous power 
and influence of an _ unsuspecting 
teacher. Sister Maria Giovanni tells 


us that year after year our surveys 


reveal that the greater number first gave 
serious thought to the vital decision 
involved in accepting a vocation during 
their last years in elementary school. 
As a matter of fact, teachers are the 
front-line recruiters of vocations in this 
country! Their influence is second only 
to the impact of the home, and religious 
teachers must know that the inspiration 
offered to pupils by them is frequently 
the determining factor of a vocation to 
the work of the Lord. 


SIGNS OF RELIGIOUS VOCATION 


We do not forget that God gives the 
vocation. It is a eall plus a response— 
yet it is a mystery. The response is 
always unique and individual, and no 
teacher or anyone else can claim that 
he gave another soul a religious voca- 
tion. It remains true, however, that 
many a teacher is the external human 
instrument of God’s grace that helps a 
young soul discover the presence of a 
vocation within him. In the words of 
the eminent canonist Vermeersch: 
“States of life are freely chosen and at 
the same time providentially given by 
God. The higher the state of life, the 
more clearly do we find the positive 
action of Providence in the choice... . 
The path of the evangelical counsels is, 
in itself, open to all, and preferable for 
all, but without being directly or in- 
directly obligatory” (The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Vol. XV, p. 500-1). 

The external signs of a religious voca- 
tion are simple and easily discernible, 
but a high measure of prudence is neces- 
sary on the part of any vocational 
director. Briefly, the external signs are 
these: 


1. Absence of impediment 

2. Sufficient health, intellect, and good 
moral character 

3. A desire to live the life 

4. The acceptance by the bishop or 
religious superior. 
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We are startled when we find that the 
great trainer of youth, Saint John Bosco, 
claimed that God implants the seed of 
a religious vocation in at least one third 
His claim reminds 
Bishop 


of all young persons. 
us of a saying of the late 
Griffin, of happy memory, who was 
himself a tremendous worker in the 
field of vocations. He said on one oc- 
“We do not 


we lack vocation directors.” 


casion: lack vocations; 


HOW ENCOURAGE VOCATIONS? 


The big question that faces any zeal- 
ous director of vocations is * How do you 
What is it that 


a child or a young person yearns for 


encourage vocations?” 


above all else?) Certainly he yearns for 
recognition, and, when his teacher ree- 
ognizes that he possesses traits indica- 
tive of a vocation, he is eager to discuss 
them. His teacher must be willing to 
discuss them with him. This consid- 
eration wins tlie child’s heart, and, when 
his heart is won, his confidence is won 
also. Given his good will, it is not dif- 
ficult to develop in him a deep love for 
Christ. When he yearns to serve Christ, 
his idealism prompts him to imitate his 
teachers in all virtues. His teacher is 
for him the embodiment of the religious 
life—its most effective and vital “visual 
Sister Maria 
sums it up in a sentence that becomes a 


aid” standing before him. 


proverb: “Persons are more persuasive 
than pamphlets.” 

Simple prudence will tell the teacher 
that he must seek out and encourage re- 
ligious vocations unobtrusively. Great 
tact is needed. Boys and girls do not 
want to be singled out as pious or as 
slated for the seminary or the convent. 
High pressure and coercion are out of 
place; they create resentment and op- 
position in the young adolescent mind 
studying to find its true self even while 
learning its own power and ability for 
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independent action. No healthy, nor- 
mal boy or girl wants to be dragooned 
into anything, not even into heaven, 
says Sister Maria. The teacher who 
would win them must first inspire them 
with the beauty and ideal of a great 
cause. 

American youth is capable of great 
sacrifice; the history of our foreign 
Iissions proves that. Witness also the 
phenomenal development of the Asso- 
ciation of the Holy Childhood in the 
United States. Young children often 
pray harder for and give more gener- 
ously to the missions than do their 
elders. No longer can older nations say 
that American youth is too spoiled, too 
pleasure loving and soft to make foreign 
Note the simple fact that 
America already has its own native 
Thousands of her 


Missioners. 


Missionary martyrs. 
vouth have gone forth to serve the Lord 
in foreign fields, and many younger 
children are eager for their time to come. 
There is no softness in youth willing to 
give their all to God. 

Voeation recruiters must remember 
that the marriage state is to be treated 
always as the holy vocation it is. Every 
teacher must remember that marriage is 
the right way of life for the greater 
number of his students. The teacher 
and the recruiter are to present. the 
priestly and religious callings as pre- 
cious invitations for those who ean re- 
spond. Qui potest capere, capiat. Sis- 
ter Maria is careful to warn against 
presuming to choose for the individual 
soul the religious institute or form of life 
we ourselves may prefer. Perfect co- 
operation with the Holy Spirit. will 
guard one against mistakes in matters 
where the well-being of the whole 
Church is the goal. 

There is no question that many activ- 
ities in common use are excellent. The 


attentive altar boy is apt to develop a 
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vocation to the priesthood. The Sodal- 
ity, the Legion of Mary, the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade bring boys 
and girls close to the life of the parish 
and fills them with solicitude for the 
welfare of the Mystical Body of the 
Vocation Clubs have proved suc- 
cessful properly directed, but 
there are young people who shy away 


Lord. 
when 


from such an open declaration of pur- 
pose. Properly spaced talks by priests 
and religious reach the hearts of the 
young and sow a seed that will fructify 
later. A day’s outing to a seminary, a 
Brothers’ school, a novitiate, or a con- 
vent will be productive of thought and 
certainly edifies the young guests. 


TEACHER’S AIDS 
FOR ENCOURAGING VOCATIONS 


Sister Maria has cast essential infor- 
mation on religious vocation in the 
series of five lessons. The five lesson 
plans that accompany them enable the 
school to teach a great deal about voca- 
tions and to hold a vocation week or a 
vocation month if that is possible. She 
adopted the well-known pithy Chinese 
proverb, “One picture is worth ten thou- 
sand words,” as a guiding principle in 
selecting the pictorial elements of her 
teacher-aid unit designed to capture 
instant interest and stimulate desire for 
a greater knowledge of the subject at 
issue. 

Other suggested activities are plays, 
pageants, and poster-making. Through- 
out every lesson she advocates that in- 
formation be presented in question and 
answer form that will readily lend itself 
Her Manual makes 
use of many modern devices that expe- 
rience has proved to be effective, but, 
throughout, the Manual is Christ-cen- 
tered. ‘Religious vocation is presented 
as a vital subject of intimate concern to 
everyone. Its purpose is not only to in- 


to class discussion. 


form but to inspire and motivate to right 
thinking and to right action. It is 
planned as a challenge to youth’s yearn- 
ing for greatness—to that budding man- 
liness and womanliness that are keenly 
alive to a spirit of joyful dedication and 
sacrifice.” 


DECISION BEFORE DETERMINATION 


Sister Maria’s Manual will certainly 
be of assistance to our schools in re- 
storing the sense of vocation to life. 
The first lesson, “What Is Meant by 
‘Vocation’?,” has these stated aims: to 
establish right thinking on the choice 
of a state of life; to explain the nature 
and beauty of a religious vocation—a 
gilt-edged invitation to total dedication 
to God; to foster the high ideal of a life 
of unselfishness and sacrifice. 

Each one of us is made for a purpose, 
writes Sister Maria. Each one of us is 
best suited for a certain way of life; 
each is intended to reach an important 
goal according to the plan of Our 
Creator—Our Divine Designer, God. 
He has something special for you to do, 
she writes to the child, something only 
you can do for Him. Because your own 
unique vocation is fitted to you, we 
sometimes say that God has “called” 
you to one way or state of life rather 
than to another. Some are best fitted 
for the dignity of the marriage state, 
and that is a holy vocation. St. Thomas 
More is a splendid prototype, though 
he once thought of becoming a religious. 

Some are better fitted to serve God 
unmarried in the world. Pauline 
Jaricot, foundress of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, is an example, 
as is Edel Quinn, the lively Irish girl 
whose health did not allow her to be- 
come a Sister. She gave herself as a lay 
apostle to the cause of the Church in 
Africa. Others there are who are in- 
vited to serve God as priests, Brothers, 
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or Sisters. Whoever you are, whatever 
you are, wherever you are, you have a 
vocation in the world or in religion. 


“AM I CALLED 
TO TOTAL DEDICATION?” 


Lesson 2 gives an answer to the ques- 
tion, “How can I know I have a religious 
vocation?” This lesson helps the stu- 
dents look at themselves in relation to a 
religious vocation; it inspires them with 
generosity toward God, and it motivates 
them toward daily prayer and sacrifice 
to learn God’s will. The means of find- 
ing out are simple in the extreme, but 
they must be properly used by the can- 
didate. He must ask the Holy Spirit to 
guide him, ask his Blessed Mother to di- 
rect Him, attend Mass during the week 
if possible, go to confession and Holy 
Communion frequently, and never for- 
get to pray for courage to see and do 
God’s will. Souls are called in many 
different ways, but God likes His fol- 
lowers to be volunteers. Every religious 
vocation begins with generosity. 

When we come to “vocation to the 
priesthood” in Lesson 3, we have these 
remarkable words of Pope Pius XII: “It 
is an unassailable fact that the number 
of priestly vocations is, if not the only 
criterion, at least one of the surest 
criterions for measuring the strength 
and fruitfulness of a Catholie school or 
of any Catholic educational institution.” 
The same Pontiff has this to say in his 
Menti Nostrae: “It is true that the 
Society founded by Christ will never 
lack the priests necessary for its mis- 
sion... . But it is also necessary that 
the souls of those called by God be pre- 
pared for the impulse and the invisible 
action of the Holy Ghost. The con- 
tribution that Christian parents, pas- 
tors, confessors, superiors of seminaries, 
all priests, and all the faithful who have 
the needs, and the growth of the Church 
at heart can give is precious to this end.” 
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The candidate must ever remember 
that the priesthood is a mystery of 
God’s love. It is a gift of grace on the 
part of God. No one has ever been 
worthy, and no one ever will be worthy, 
of so great a calling. But every day 
God invites some boys to follow Him. 

Lesson 4 deals with religious orders— 
priests, Brothers, Sisters. The aim of 
this lesson is to introduce the work of 
the religious orders—priests, Brothers, 
Sisters—and their place in the Chureh; 
to present the advantages of religious 
life, and to emphasize the eall to sacri- 
fice as a counterbalance to current ma- 
terialism. Priests, Brothers, and Sisters 
do a particular work for Christ’s Mys- 
tical Body, the Church. Under the 
direction of their bishops, they act as 
guardians and caretakers. They carry 
on Our Lord’s own work by praying, 
preaching, teaching, healing the sick of 
soul and body, and by all the works of 
merey. They see our Divine Savior in 
others and serve them because they 
know that each person is or may become 
a member of His body, the Church. 

{eligious orders or congregations are 
assigned definite work in the Catholie 
Chureh. They are the Church's spe- 
cialists equipped to perform the special 
tasks that may be assigned them. Some 
are coatemplative orders and devote 
themselves principally to prayer and 
reparation to God. A Sister is a mem- 
ber of one of the Churech’s religious 
orders or congregations for women. In 
explaining the genius of the Catholic 
Sister, Sister Maria writes: “ ‘Religious 
dedication’ is another term for love. It 
is an expression of a soul’s love for God. 
(;od made us to love. He knows that 
we in turn need to be loved. Many girls 
find this love in the holy Sacrament of 
Matrimony. They find their happiness 
in being mothers of families. But there 


is also another way in which this 

















COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


motherly affection may be creative and 
fruitful. Itis by a spiritual rather than 
nu physical relationship. It is the way 
of life of those who dedicate themselves 
These enrich the 


to God as religious. 


world by their charity and devotion. 
The poor, the weak, the ignorant, the 
sick, the needy—all receive of their 
tender care.” 

Voeation to a Brotherhood is a dis- 
tinet vocation that God gives to men 
with courage enough to work for His 
elory alone. They are not men who 
simed to become priests and couldn't 
make it—a popular misconception. 
They are men whom God has fitted for 
a distinet vocation, a very sublime and 
special one, the wonderful vocation of a 
hidden life wholly dedicated to God as a 
Brother. Many Brothers belonging to 
the great religious orders are content to 
salvation in- serving 


work out their 


Communications 


others. Those who join missionary 
orders become the right hands of priests 
in planting the Faith in foreign lands. 
Medical Brothers devote 
themselves to the healing of the sick 
that they may thus contribute to the 


healing of the soul. The teaching orders 


orders of 


of Brothers train and educate boys to 
hecome sterling Catholic laymen, or to 
vo on to the priesthood or religious life. 
Brothers in education have the singular 
satisfaction of knowing that their work 
in edueation is widely applauded. A 
sign of the effectiveness of the Brothers’ 
apostolate of teaching is the number of 
priestly vocations among their alumni. 
Many cardinals and 
zealous bishops of the Church owe their 


distinguished 


superb training to the Brothers under 
Whom they studied. 

Lesson 5, The Missionary Vocation, 
is a topie which demands separate treat- 
ment. 


from Our Readers 


(Continued from page 842) 


and even some few promises to return 
to Mass and the sacraments. In other 
eases we left with the conviction that 
there would be no change. Three ple- 
tures emerged clearly in our visits. 

1) Most of the spiritual-problem 
eases arose from the mixed marriage or 
the invalid marriage. 

2) In a number of cases the Chureh 
would gain a convert and keep all the 
children in the family if the man were 
any kind of a Catholic. This was some- 
times true of the Catholie woman, but 
in most instances the man Was the cause 
of the loss. 

3) Poverty attended the vast ma- 
jority of problems aggravated mostly by 
excessive drinking. 

The experiences of the parish mission 


caused us to take another hard look at 
the accepted pattern of the mission. 
Should missions continue as in the past? 
Is there perhaps a better approach? Is 
the mission accomplishing what it in- 
tends? 

Should complete emphasis be put on 
home calls? Suppose two missioners 
came to a parish for two or three weeks 
practically all their time 
Visiting homes with, perhaps, a_ holy 
hour each afternoon from 5 to 6. The 
evening service with confessions took 
the entire time in Chureh. Would that 
time be better spent visiting homes when 
the husband is at home to meet us? In 


and spent 


two weeks we were able to visit perhaps 
20 per cent of our “trouble file.” These 
were daytime visits when over 50 per 
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cent of our calls found no one home. 
The Chureh in the twentieth century 

has shown her ability to adjust to mod- 

fasting 


ern social changes, e.g., new 


laws; evening Masses, ete. 

Is a new approach to the parish mis- 
sion needed to mect the needs of our 
people today in our average urban par- 
ish? If so, are the missionary orders 
ready to make the change? 

Davip J. BoyLe 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Preachers Institute 
Moves Heavenwards 
I;DITORS: 
“How To” books and courses are al- 
Well, 


would your priest-readers of HPR like 


ways popular with Americans. 


to know how to be better preachers— 
how to get new ideas for sermons—how 
to correct faulty speech and bad preach- 
ing habits? And all this in a summer 
spot of surpassing beauty with lots of 
recreational many 
delightful hours spent with one’s fellow- 
priests? Well, the non-profit and na- 
tionally known The Preachers Institute 


opportunities and 


is offering this, commencing the summer 
of 1961. 
For the past twenty-eight years the 


Institute has been preparing teachers 
and preachers in the ministry of the 
pulpit, and the courses have always 
been given in Washington. This year 
the Institute is moving its quarters to 
the Adirondacks, high in the lovely 
mountains some fifteen miles north of 
The place is ideal in 
every respect: 1,800 acres of unspoiled 
woodland; invigorating air; swimming; 


Saranac Lake. 


hiking. 

The courses, all 
qualified priests, experienced in their 
respective fields, will run from June 27 
to July 27. There will be seminars and 
a preaching laboratory, with individual 


taught by really 


attention if needed. Seminars are ar- 
ranged to cover a wide interest-group 
for parish priests; mis- 
There 


se 


in each ¢lass: 
sionaries; professors of speech. 

will be ample opportunity for the 
dents” to talk over areas of interest 
among other priests from all over the 
country. The experience at Onchiota, 
N.Y., the site of The Preachers Insti- 
tute, will be of real value, we believe, to 


stu- 


all who can arrange to attend. For 
further information, HPR readers may 
write to: Fr. Madden, Box 283, The 
Catholic University of America, Wash. 
17, D.C. 

SEBASTIAN F, Mikuas, O.F.M.Cap. 
Washington, D.C. 





Write for full information to 


Catholic Communications Seminar 
June 26-29, 1961 


St. Joseph College, Rensselaer, Indiana 


All clergy interested or active in public relations are invited. 


Msgr. John E. Kelly, Director 
NCWC Bureau of Information 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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UESTIONS Answ ERED 


Father Parres, Professor of Canon Law 
and Moral 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas, has been 


ediloi of this de partment since June, 1957. 


Theology at Assumption 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 








Apostolic Indulgences 
and Rosaries 


Question: When the Apostolic Indul- 
gences are attached to rosaries, is the 
number of days of indulgence to be 
gained by each recitation of the rosary 
specific, as is the case with the Crosier? 

I have distributed to others rosaries 
which were blessed for me by the Holy 
Father. Since I was the owner at thie 
time of blessing, did these rosaries given 
to others by me retain the indulgences 
attached to them by the Holy Father? 
If the recipient of my gift later gave the 
rosary to someone else, did the rosary 
thereby lose the Apostolic Indulgence? 

In Dovusr 

Answer: 1) The Apostolie Indul- 
gences are attached to certain pious or 
religious articles which have been 
blessed by the Holy Father or by some 
priest having the requisite faculty of 
attaching the Apostolic Indulgences to 
these articles. To gain the indulgences 
it is necessary that the possessor carry 
the indulgeneed article with him or keep 
it becomingly at home. 

A partial indulgence of three hundred 
days may be gained by each recitation 
of the rosary (five decades) by the pos- 
sessor who fulfills the above condition 
of carrying the rosary on his person or 


keeping it becomingly at home. Actu- 
ally this indulgence could be gained by 
one who possesses some other article to 
Which the Apostolic Indulgences have 
been attached; it is not necessary that 
the indulgenced article in his possession 
be a rosary. 

Further, the possessor of the article 
blessed with the Apostolic Indulgences 
may gain a plenary indulgence on cer- 
tain days! if he is accustomed to re- 
cite the rosary at least onee a week. 
Further conditions for gaining this 
plenary indulgence on these days are 
sacramental confession, Holy Commun- 
ion, and some prayers for the intentions 
of the Supreme Pontiff. If one does not 
fulfill the conditions of confession and 
Communion for gaining the plenary in- 
dulgence on these days, he may never- 


‘Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension 
Thursday, Pentecost, Trinity Sunday, Corpus 
Christi, the feast of the Sacred Heart, the 
feast of Christ the King, the feasts of the 
Purification, Annunciation, Assumption, Na- 
tivitv, Immaculate Conception, Maternity, 
Immaculate Heart, and Queenship of the 
Blessed Mother; the Nativity of John the 
Baptist; both feasts of St. Joseph (March 19 
and May 1); the feasts of the Holy Apostles 
Peter and Paul, Andrew, James, John, 
Thomas, Phillip and James, Bartholomew, 
Matthew, Simon and Jude, and Matthias; and 
the feast of All Saints. 
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theless gain a partial indulgence of 
seven years by fulfilling (besides the 
weekly recitation of the rosary) the 
condition of praying for some time with 
a contrite heart for the intentions of the 
Supreme Pontiff. 

The above lines are not meant to be a 
complete listing of the Apostolic Indul- 
gences, but only an indication of the 
Apostolic Indulgences which can be 
gained in connection with the recitation 
of the rosary.” 

2) Are the Apostolic 
gained by others than the first possessor 


Indulgences 


of the rosary or other article to which 
the indulgences have been attached? 
Yes, in this regard the only condition 
is that one be the possessor of the rosary 
or other article enriched with the Apos- 
tolie Indulgences. Also remember that 
the article must be kept on one’s person 
or in a becoming place at home. Pos- 
session may be transferred any number 
of times. Only a transfer of possession 
by sales (even private) would cause the 


object to lose the indulgences.* 


“Ite Missa Est” or 
**Benedicamus Domino’? 


Question: In votive Masses of the 1V 
class, except the Missa de Angelis and 
the Missa de Beata Maria Virgine in 
Sabbato, the Gloria in excelsis is omit- 
ted. In these Masses, when the Gloria 
is omitted, do we say the Ite Missa est 
or the Benedicamus Domino? In the 
Mass of Palm Sunday, following the 
blessing of palms and the procession, 
should the Ite Missa est or the Bene- 
dicamus Domino have been said? 

CELEBRANT 


Answer: The principle for omitting 
the Gloria in votive Masses of the IV 


* The complete list of Apostolic Indulgences 
granted by Pope John XXIII is given in trans- 
lation from the original document of the 
Sacred Penitentiary, November 22, 1958, in the 
Canon Law Digest Supplement (through the 
vear 1959), under canon 924. 

* Cf. canon 924, §2. 
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class is stated correctly in the question. 
The Gloria is omitted only in the fol- 
lowing Masses: 1) in Masses corre- 
sponding to the office of the day in which 
the hymn Te Deum is omitted at 
Matins; in all Masses for which violet 
Vestinents are used: in votive Masses 
of the LV class (except those mentioned 
in the question); and in requiem 
Masses.* 

There is no longer connection between 
omission of the Gloria and the saying 
of the Benedicamus Domino in place ot 
Ite Missa est. 
said only in the evening Mass of Holy 


Benedicamus Domino is 


Thursday which is followed by the sol- 
emn reposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
and in other Masses which are followed 
by a procession.”. When Benedicamus 
Domino is said, the blessing and the 
However, it 
Benedi- 
camus Domino is to be said instead of 
Ite Missa est in all Masses in which the 


last Gospel are omitted. 
must not be coneluded that 


last Gospel is omitted. For instance, in 
the third Mass of Christmas there is no 
last Gospel; the [te Missa est is to be 
said and the blessing given. In other 
words there is no necessary connection 
between the omission of the last Gospel, 
or the blessing, or both, and the saying 
of Benedicamus Domino. 

In answer to the second question, in 
the Mass of Palm Sunday, whieh was 
preceded by the blessing of the palms 
and the procession, Ite Missa est should 
have been said, followed by the Placeat 


and the blessing. 


Extreme Unction in Plural 


Question: Frequently on sick ealls 
to nursing homes and other places of a 
similar nature where a number of Cath- 
olies are present, it becomes necessary to 
anoint several of them at one time. 


*New Rubrics of Breviary and Missal, n 
132. 
° Ibid., n. 507. 
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These people are generally very old, 
sometimes able to walk a bit, but seem- 
ingly capable of receiving extreme unc- 
tion. Again, sometimes they are to- 
gether in one room. I am wondering if 
it is not permissible to say prayers be- 
fore and after the anointings once for 
all in the plural. The Collectio Rituum 
does not offer the plural endings as a 
variant. This is why I wonder if it is 
licit. If it is icit, is there any particular 
reason of necessity or of saving time 
needed to justify the prayers in the 
plural when several are anointed on the 
same occasion. 

The same situation exists for the 
Apostolic Blessing. Is it not permissible 
to bestow the blessing on several sick 
persons using the plural. Certainly in 
both cases it would be of great assist- 
ance to the priest caring for them. 

WONDERING 


Answer: The question refers, of 
course, only to the prayers which pre- 
cede and follow the anointings. There 
could be no question of saying the form 
of the sacrament, which accompanies 
the anointings, in the plural. 

It is stated that the Collectio Ritwum 
does not offer the plural endings as a 
variant. Neither does the Rituale 
Romanum, at least in the Benziger 
edition which I have. However, the 
Rituale Romanum clearly makes pro- 
vision for reciting in the plural the 
prayers which precede and follow the 
anointings. The procedure in anointing 
several (even two) on the same occasion 
is rather simple. First, the priest offers 
the cross to each to kiss, then recites all 
the prayers in the plural up to the 
anointing. Each recipient of the sacra- 
ment is then anointed individually, and 
the prayers which follow are recited in 
the plural.® 


®Quando pluribus simul infirmis hoe Sacra- 
mentum ministratur, Sacerdos singulis aegrotis 
crucem pie deosculandam  porrigat, omnes 
preces quae uncliones praece dunt, pluriali 
numero semel recitet, unctiones cum respec- 
tivis formis super singulos aegrotos efficiat, 
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No particular reason is needed to use 
the above procedure in administering 
the sacrament of extreme unction to 
more than one on the same occasion. 
The Ritual nowhere speaks of any such 
reason of necessity or of saving time. 
It is just a normal procedure allowed 
for anointing many on the same occa- 
sion, analogous to the situation where 
many are baptized on the same occasion. 

The Apostolic Blessing also may be 
imparted in the plural to several at the 
same time. The Roman Ritual makes 
specific provision for this as well.‘ 


Reservation of Blessed 
Sacrament in Parish Convent 


Question: In this parish where I am 
the pastor, with no assistants, the sisters 
who teach in the parish school have a 
chapel in their convent. Would it be 
lawful to bring the Blessed Sacrament 
from the church to the convent onre a 
week in order to provide for reservation 
of the Blessed Sacrament in the convent 
chapel? If I say Mass in the convent 
omnes VETO pre Ces, Gita unelione s subse Quitne- 
tur, plurali numero semel dicate —Ritual 
Romanum, Tit. VI, Cap. 1, n. 21. 

*Quando hujusmod: Benedictio Apostolica 
pluribus simul infirmis  impertitur, 
dicuntur semel ut supra, singulart tantum nu- 


mero in pluralem immutato.—Tit. VI, Cap. 7, 


n. 9. 


Ooninid 





Father 





SOS for Latin America 


fonan Hoffman, O.F.M.Conv., who teaches Missiology at The 
Catholic University of America, has made an intense on-the-scen- appraisal 
of conditions south of the border. They are frightening, as Father Hoffman 
depicts them in “S OS for South America” in our next issue, but he does of- 
fer a program which must be put into effect at onee, if the enormous poten- 
tial for the Church is to be saved and not delivered over to Marxism. 


chapel onee a week, it will mean omit- 

ting morning Mass in the chureh. 
PASTOR 

inquired 


Answer: The procedure 


about would not be lawful. According 
to canon 1265, the Blessed Sacrament 
may not be reserved unless there is a 
priest to celebrate Mass regularly once 
a week in the place of reservation. 
Moreover, it would be unlawful to bring 
the Blessed Sacrament from the chureh 
to the convent chapel merely for the 
purpose of providing for reservation in 
the chapel. 

Other solutions to problem will have 
to be found. It may be possible to have 
another priest come to the convent to 
celebrate Mass at least onee a week. 

Indults have been granted to allow 
bination for the purpose of renewing the 
Sacred Species in 


convent chapels. 


These indults are usually granted for 
bination on week days about every two 
weeks. It would seem that such indults 
contain a derogation from conon 1265, § 
1, to the extent that reservation of the 
convent chapels where a priest cannot 
be had for Mass at least once a week, 
provided Mass ean be celebrated for 
the purpose of renewing the Sacred 
Species by having a priest binate on a 
week day according to the terms of the 
indult. 
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Book Reviews 





Dawson on Education 
THe Crists or WesTERN EpucatIoN, 

By Christopher Dawson (Sheed «& 

Ward, New York, 1961), pp. 246. 

$3.95. 

Professor Dawson has presented us 
with a repetitious book. This is so 
partly beeause in Crisis he goes over 
ground he has mapped in previous works 
such as Progress and Religion, The 
Making of Europe, and Medieval Es- 
says, ete. This is due also to the fact 
that the present volume contains mate- 
rial which has already appeared in ar- 
ticles published in America, The Com- 
monweal, Jubilee, ete. But the book is 
repetitious, above all, for the basie rea- 
son that it deals with a problem which 
is terribly important, and, in such a 
matter, repetition is often the only path 
to wisdom. 

For this is a book about wisdom, the 
wisdom of our present planning, or 
dearth of it, in Western edueation. This 
does not mean that the book is unrea- 
sonably critical. Many will perhaps be 
scandalized at Professor Dawson’s mat- 
ter-of-faet acceptance of such things as 
the replacement of the liberal arts tradi- 
tion by vocational education; his com- 
mendation of Freud for exposing the 
psychological fallacies inherent in the 
optimism of the nineteenth century; his 
praise of the United States for putting 
the ideal of higher education, despite 
all the obvious drawbacks of mass ed- 
ucation, within reach of almost all eiti- 
zens; his correet analysis of — the 
Americanism “heresy”; his moderate 
criticism of the intellectual failing of 
American Catholies, 


But while Professor Dawson has no 

desire to repeal the twentieth century, 
he makes it clear that he would amend 
it with certain inclusions from the past. 
eligious values lie at the root of all 
true progress. They must be present in 
all but a deeaying culture. Modern 
culture rejects religious values. Its 
wondrous scientific achievements pan- 
der to the drive for power in the human 
will, and inflate the practical intellect 
with an almost suicidal elation. Tech- 
nology has indeed become a Frank- 
enstein, surging forward and dragging 
mankind with it. But when the blind 
lead the blind, both must perish. Man 
finds his direction from an awareness 
of trans-human reality, not technology, 
which must itself be directed. 

And here is one phase of the crisis of 
Western education. It is no longer di- 
recting man, because it too is stripped of 
its religious content. Most modern ed- 
ucation is provided by government. 
(Jovernment must at least be neutral to 
religion; and in some cases it has been 
hostile. As a result, even our very 
efforts to maintain liberty of religious 
thought and expression in education 
effectively limit the scope that religion 
ix given in education. 

Hence, if Western education is to save 
itself, and the society from which it has 
emerged, it must return to the fountain- 
head of religious awareness which pro- 
vided the very impetus for our current 
progress. It must return to a study of 
the artistic, social, political, and intel- 
lectual embodiments of religion. This 
is clear from Toynbee’s famous dictum 
that Western civilization is inseparable 
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from Christian civilization. 

This, in brief, is Professor Dawson’s 
message. He also suggests how such an 
impartial study may be made practi- 
cable (ef. pp. 187, 140, 154, ete.). The 
book also contains two valuable con- 
cluding essays by John J. Mulloy and 
Bruno P. Schlesinger. Both have made 
efforts to put Professor Dawson’s pro- 
gram into reality. 

This review will only repeat others 
when it urges all educators, religious 
and otherwise, to read and apply the 
message of this book. But when one is 
dealing with the partly edueated (as 
most of us moderns are) or with those 
who stand unknowingly in the path of 
advancing disaster (as most of us mod- 
erns do), kind, firm, persuasive repeti- 
tion is the only way to the beginning of 
salvific awareness. 


Joun Wuuitney Evans 


Handbook for the New Rubrics 


HANDBOOK FOR THE NEW Rwvprics. 
By Rev. Frederick R. MeManus (Heli- 
con Press, Baltimore), pp. 203. $4.50. 

The New Rubries are a new codifica- 
tion of liturgical law, much as the Code 
of Canon Law was a codification of the 
the Chureh. This 
former legislation 


law of new codex 


abrogates all con- 
tained in the Missal and Breviary as 
well as the Simplification of 1955. 

In his the author 
that his work is selective, with no in- 


foreword states 
tention of explaining the whole codex. 
Under the title of “The New Code of 
{ubrics,” the author briefly reviews the 
history of liturgical legislation, ex- 
plaining the limitations in the new code, 
the 


and for 


omission of textual changes. 


particularly the reason 


The book is divided into three parts. 
The first part, entitled “The Liturgi- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


eal Yea 


chapters. 


and Calendar,” contains six 
Chapter 1, “The Year of the 
Lord,” points out that the most sig- 
nificant element of the entire code, 
though only briefly stated at the out- 
set, is the more fitting observance of 
the liturgical year, especially the liturgy 
of Christ’s Mysteries: the temporal 
eyele. He further explains the mean- 
ing of Sunday as the weekly renewal 
of Baptism and the weekly observance 
of the Resurrection. He also points 
out the reason for the greater promi- 
nence given not only to Sundays them- 
selves, but also to the weekdays of 
Lent, the Ember days, the Rogation 
days and the Vigils, and the emphasis 
on the feasts of our Lord. 

In a special chapter the author ex- 
plains the new legislation regarding 
the Rogation days. Subsequent chap- 
ters give the classes of liturgical days, 


the table of precedence, and finally the 
change in the calendar of Office and 
Mass, as well as the complete 
itself, 


ralendar 


The final chapter of the first part 
explains the specifie calendar for Office 
and Mass to be followed in particular 
The matter 
explained here is such as should be 
known by those who have the obliga- 
tion in question, but which is usually 


places and circumstances. 


not known because it has never been 
studied. 

—-the Divine Office— 
embraces four chapters. 


The second part 
Among the 
subjects treated are the following: the 
lessons at Matins, giving an outline of 
the arrangement of the Sunday and 
ordinary offices; a chart of the arrange- 
ment of the psalms in the festive, semi- 
festive and ordinary offices; a chapter 
on the abbreviations and simplification 
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rectory, and Catholic home. 

Paper binding, $1.45 Cloth binding, $2.95 


Catholic Book Club 
selection for June 
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New Paulist paperbacks 
WHAT ABOUT YOUR DRINKING? by John C. Ford, S.J., 
the renowned moral theologian. Scientific and moral 
approach to drinking. Good for men, women, high 
school and college youth ; 75¢ 
A PRIMER OF PRAYER by Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. Prac- 
tical and inspiring treatment of progress in prayer 75¢ 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS. Articles on emotional and reli- 
gious problems from Information Magazine, edited by 
Kevin A. Lynch, C.S.P. 75¢ 
FOUR GREAT ENCYCLICALS OF POPE PIUS XIil. 
Includes Mystici Corporis, Mediator Dei, Divino Afflante 
Spiritu, Humani Generis, and addresses. With discussion 
club outlines 95¢ 


Available at all bookstores, or order from: 





OEUS, BOOKS 























PAULIST PRESS 





180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 











THE HOMILETIC 





Beautiful 35mm Color Slides 


POPE JOHN Xxill 


MARIAN SHRINES 
ROMAN BASILICAS 


(SPLENDID INTERIORS) 


Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Miraculous Medal, Ars, 
Holy Shroud, Chartres, Shrines of Italy, National 
Shrine at Washington, D.C., etc. Holy Land 

complete coverage. Eucharistic Congress. Life of 
Christ, Famous Madonnas, Rome, Vatican, Italy, 
Paris, Spain, Ireland, Austria, and many other out- 
standing color slides. For FREE 88-page Illustrated 
Catalog “B” to Homiletic readers, write to.... 


ARGO SLIDES 


116 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 

















The Famous 


ECONOMY UNIVERSAL 
CANDLE BURNER 


This Burner is unequalled in... 


APPEARANCE 
PERFORMANCE 
ECONOMY 
CLEANLINESS 


Sold by Church Goods 
Dealers, Candle Manu- 


facturers 








oe tasterebneme®? LS 


Soircanes 
Fo OR EXTERIOR OF YOUR CHURCH 


INTER! 
OF THE Ne NATURAL COLO 


from your color trans 





parancy. 








oduced 
ys | @ MASS CARDS 


You can raise funds for! @ PRAYER CARDS 
your church by selling all e wegen bay 
ristmas an aster greet- 
of these various items. ing cards showing a picture 
Samples and prices on ! of your church and your 
request. ; own special text. 


TICHNOR BROTHERS, INC. 
1249 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


in the office; a chapter on the time for 


saying the canonical hours, and also a 


chapter on the ritual for the office. 

The third part, in eleven chapters, 
deals with the changes in the missal. 
Chapter 11 summarizes all the changes 
in the Mass, with special attention to 
the change in the list of the days on 
which the Missa pro Populo is obliga- 
tory. 

Chapter 
tions found in the new code, then pro- 
ceeds to a full exposition of the vari- 
Particular no- 


12 discusses certain defini- 


ous parts of the Mass. 
tice is given to the modification at the 
beginning of Mass on certain days, the 
greater use of Oratio sub unica con- 
the alteration in the use of 
omissions 


clusione, 
the Flectamus genua, the 
which may be made on the 
dupleation 


Mmber 
Saturdays, the removal 
by the celebrant at the Gospel and 
Epistle, and finally the changes effec- 
tive at the end of Mass on certain days. 

A complete chapter discusses the 
regulations for Holy Communion, which 
are not really new, but re-emphiasized. 
In this chapter, the author takes up the 
question of the “busy Sunday Mass 
schedule,” and proposes three alterna- 
tive Mass programs. These might be 
examined by ordinates and pastors to 
solve the “every hour on the hour” 


problems, and allow for the proper 
liturgical celebration of the Divine 


Mysteries, providing sufficient time for 
the full participation of the faithful, 
adequate sermon, and the appropriate 
solution of the problem of the ever in- 
creasing number of communicants. 
The remaining chapters deal with the 
oratio imperata, the tones of voice at 
Mass, festive Masses, votive Masses 
and prayers, Masses for the dead, the 
various postures at Mass, vestments 
and vesture, and, finally, the alta» and 


its preparation. 





. 
Soceeeeeeeccccvccssesecccoccscccescesccccecccee 








BOOK REVIEWS 


While not intended as a complete 
commentary on the new code or ru- 
bries, Father McManus’ book will find 
a useful place on the bookshelf of any 
priest or religious who has the obli- 
gation of reciting the Divine Office or 
celebrating the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. which come 
within the compass of the book are 


Those matters 
treated fully and adequately by a 
priest versed in matters liturgical. He 
has presented an admirable exposition 
of the more important and useful por- 
tions of the new regulations. 


SALVATOR PANTANO, 0.F.M.Conv. 


Parish Priest Counselors 


Hetp Mr, FaArHER. By Rev. Eugene F. 


Bleidorn (Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 1960), 134. pp. 
$3.00. 


This is a “how to” book on spiritual 


direction written for parish priests. 
Father Bleidorn shares with us his 
seventeen years’ experience in this work, 
twelve with people in the apostolate, 
especially Young Christian Workers. 
The book describes his method of giving 
spiritual direction. 

Help Me, Father is divided into two 
parts of unequal length. The smaller 
first section is written primarily to con- 
vince the reader that parish priests can 
and should be prepared to give spiritual 
direction. Father Bleidorn objects to 
the use of this term, though, and prefers 
to substitute for it “spiritual counsel- 
ling,” believing that such a term is more 
acceptable in our day. He maintains 
that to do this work propesly we must 
employ many of the techniques of coun- 
selling, especially testing, and stresses 
the need for a use of sound principles of 
psychology, some of which he outlines 
briefly. He also recommends the in- 





5 important books from The Priory Press 
THEOLOGY IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


Ed. by Reginald Masterson, O.P., S.T7.D., Ph.D. A 
series of penetrating studies of the manifold aspects of college 
theology. Experienced educators who are competent the- 
ologians explore the speculative and practical problems of 
true theological science for undergraduates. /mportant for 
administrators, teachers and every faculty member. 


Cloth. $3.95 
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{¢ your bookstore or write: 


The Priory Press 


Asbury Road, Dubuque, lowa 


CANON LAW FOR RELIGIOUS WOMEN 


by Louis Fanfani, O.P. and Kevin O’ Rourke, O.P. Previ- 
ously available only in Italian and French editions, this 
classic work has been translated by Fr. O’ Rourke, adapted 
for American usage and brought in accord with the latest 
papal pronouncements. Detailed table of contents, complete 
canonical and subject indices provide easy references. 

Cloth. $4.95 


GAUGING SERMON EFFECTIVENESS 


by Sylvester F. MacNutt, O.P., Professor of Homiletics, 
Dominican House of Theology, St. Rose Priory. A handy 
paperbound volume to aid the priest in improving effectively 
the impact, clarity and persuasiveness of his sermons. With 
a checklist of the most common faults in sermon preparation 
and delivery. Of special value as a classroom homiletics text. 

Paper. $1.95 
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Burn Rubbish Safely 


“Yard Boy i 
ourpoor |NCINERATOR 


Quickly, safely reduces 
to fine ash all burn- 
able rubbish, garbage, 
leaves, litter, etc.; even 
in inclement weather. 
No extra fuel is re- 
quired. 


Lights at top burns 
downward. Construc- 
tion of cast iron and 
heavy gauge sheet 
iron completely 
coated with fire and 
weather resistant Vit- 
reous Porcelain 
Enamel. 

Endorsed by institution 
and Fire Prevention 
Authorities from coast- 
to-coast. 





PRICES f.0.b. Reading, Pa. 
No. 6—6 bu. capacity—wt. 150 Ibs. $99.50 
No. 3-3 bu. capacity—wt. 100 Ibs. $59.50 
Write for descriptive circular 


J. W. Fiske *mommeetur 


METALS, INC. 
Dept. 9, 111 Pennsylvania Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 








NOWILTEX COLLARS 


Oulwear 
Linen 


Fresh as 
Linen 


Never Need Laundering! 


These are the advantages of our water-proof collars. 
When soiled wipe clean with cold water and soap— 
then dry. Always fresh and new looking. Approved 
and recommended by the Religious throughout the 
world. For greater comfort, economy, convenience, 
wear “NOWILTEX.” Ask your Catholic Goods 
Dealer or write us for literature. 


The Parsons & Parsons Co., Est. 1879 
Dept. A, 413 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


Were sold in 1960 by members of many organizations. 
They enable you to earn money for your treasury and 
make friends for your organization. 


Samples FREE 


SANGAMON MILLS 


Established 1918 
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directive method of counselling, wherein 
the subject does most of the talking, 
and, through our guiding questions, 
comes to his own right decisions. 

To put the director or counselor in 
proper perspective the author defines 
the word “Father” and then shows how 
this title apphes to the priest, empha- 
sizing the 
which it implies. 


responsibilities to others 
A short chapter on 
how to give advice is followed by a dis- 
cussion on the role of the spiritual help; 
some might need physical or psychiatric 
assistance, and these should be referred 
to competent doctors. The first section 
ends with the thought that each priest 
will use a somewhat different technique 
Father Bleidorn 
closes by offering an outline of one pos- 


in giving direction. 


sible procedure to follow. 
the 
people to 


The second section spells out 
author’s procedure. We get 
come to us by being interested in them, 
and even by inviting 
likely subjects. When 
come, the first interview aims to develop 


approachable, 
someone does 


a climate of communication between 
director and client, defines the role of 
each and determines the when, where, 


The 


next interview is devoted to a guided 


and how of subsequent meetings. 
self-analysis by the client. This is fol- 
lowed by discussions on the tempera- 
A better 
ordering of the client’s natural life and 


ments and man as a person. 


a treatment of the senses conclude the 
preliminary interviews. Only then is 
the spirtual life taken up. 

Present spiritual practices in the cli- 
life then 
sultation on the Mass, spiritual reading, 


ent’s are discussed, con- 
mental prayer, a spiritual plan, choosing 
a state in life, the Mystical Body, the 
sacraments, and the lay apostolate are 
presented. Finally, other topics are 
suggested for further meetings if these 


are felt necessary. 








BOOK REVIEWS 





in Help Me, Father is not heavy reading. spiritual life is treated; the Mass is still 
1g No one will judge it a classic, nor does divided the old-fashioned way: Offer- 
As it claim to be. Some might even tory, Consecration, Communion. Mys- 
consider it superficial. Even a careful tical Body, sacraments, lay apostolate 
in study of its ideas does not require many are too summarily dealt with; and such 
les hours, yet the book offers enough to practices as recitation of the Rosary 
Ww warrent the time. The author suggests and visits to the Blessed Sacrament 
la- that the director keep a file-card on are passed over. 
es each person he guides, and on one page Granting these weaknesses, however, 
on gives a sample copy. He places proper and the fact that this book is not the 
Is- stress on that often-overlooked topic of last word on direction, the work has suf- 
Ip; spiritual reading. A good, sensible ficient merit to recommend it. 
— spiritual plan for the client’s daily life NICHOLAS SCHNEIDER 
red is outlined. There is also some value 
oe to the diagrams found at the end of A Word on Recent Publications 
most chapters. ' Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual 
a One might take issue with many parts Convention. This is the bulletin of 
of Help Me, Father. To this reviewer the Catholic Theological Society of 
= it seems there are too many preliminary America. The papers place a welcome 
the meetings with the client before the emphasis on the theological position of 
to 
“mM, x -_ _ nr ~ i aetn et it _ ea pe ee ie 
ing 
oes 


“a --for the first time a complete study 
een of the religious scene in France today ! 


ol “The French,” says James M. Connolly, “more than 
ere, any other national section of the Church, have been 
Che forced to face the modern world.”” They were confronted 

" with two alternatives: ‘“‘to retreat within the confines 
ded of traditional theological endeavor, or, on the other hand, 
, to meet the moderns on their own grounds, to attempt to 
fol- work out Christian theology within the intellectual frame- 
ra- work erected by the secular scholars of their own age.”’ 
tter Father 
aaa Connolly 

; surveys the out- 
m standing French 
1 18 theologians and _ their 

works, the controversies that 

oli. have arisen, the Biblical-Liturgical- 

ni Patristic revival, and evaluates the 
‘on- 


' intellectual significance of French theology 
ing, in the modern world. 


sing THE VOICES OF FRANCE 


the A Survey of Conter ,,orary Theology in French 
are by James M. Connolly 
are Now at better bookstores $5.50 


hese The Macmillan Company 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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LEARNING 
THE NEW 
BREVIARY 


A Simplified Guide for Reading 
the New Revised Breviary with 
Complete Examples of Offices. 


By Rev. Bernard A. Hausmann, S.J. 
$3.50 


Father Hausmann clearly explains the na- 
ture and parts of the Divine Office as ex- 
emplified in the new revision of the 
Breviary approved by the Motu Proprio 
of Pope John XXIII in 1960. The author 
shows where each part is found and how 
to say it. The book also contains a Glos- 
sary of terms. 


At your locai bookstore or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
7 East 51st Street, New York 22,N.Y 


BOSTON 10 e CHICAGO 6 e CINCINNATI 1 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 














the Orthodox churches, a field of cur- 
rent wide interest in light of the move- 
ments toward hoped-for reunion. 
Among the articles of special note are: 
“The Spiritual Theology of the Sepa- 
rated Eastern Churches”; “A Review of 
Dissident Sacramental Theology”; “The 
Eastern Orthodox Conception of Tradi- 
tion.” The contents of this annual 
maintain the high caliber one has 
learned to expect from CTSA. CTSA- 
Editorial Office, St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Yonkers, N.Y., 203 pp., $3.50. 


Scholasticism. By Josef Pieper. A 
survey of an endlessly fascinating 
period. From Boethius to William of 
Ockham, the whole of the Scholastic 
School is herein sketched. Of course, 
the author does not propose anything 
like a complete examination of the sub- 
ject, but for anyone who wants a good 
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and easily-read account, this qualified 
writer is worth reading. Pantheon 


Books, Inc., N.Y., 192 pp., $3.00. 


Instructions Before Marriage. By 
Rev. Wenceslaus Hertvik. This is a 
series of questions, in catechetical form, 
covering all aspects of marriage, con- 
sidering it as a contract, as a sacrament, 
as the source of human life, as a means 
of mutual sanctification for the spouses. 
There are eighty questions and each is 
answered succinctly and accurately, 
with an emphasis on the practical im- 
plications of doctrine and morals in the 
matrimonial state. Very handy for 
priests to use in preparing couples and 
useful for the partners to keep and 
study together. Paperbound. The 
Companion Press, Mt. St. Francis, Indi- 
ana, 47 pp., $1.00. 


Catholics on Campus. By William J. 
Whalen. The subtitle 
scope of this admirable little work: “A 
Guide for Catholie Students in Secular 
Colleges and Universities.”’ The author, 
a layman, has been faculty adviser to 
the Newman Club at Purdue University, 


explains the 


and he draws upon his experience effec- 
tively in explaining the life of a Catho- 
lic in colleges where the Faith is not 
It is a well-thought- 
out presentation and ought to prove 


the religio domus. 


helpful to Newman Club officials and 
parents, to say nothing of the prime ob- 
ject: the student himself (or herself). 
Paperbound. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 125 pp., $1.25. 


Forma Iuridica Celebrationis Matri- 
A com- 
Up-to- 


ont. By Ludovicus Bender. 
mentary in Canons 1094-1099. 
authoritative, clear, thorough, 
Deselee & Co., N.Y., paper- 
AML. 


date, 
practical. 


bound, 326 pp. No price given. 
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Newman’s latest titles 











THE LIFE OF FAITH 


by Romano Guardini 
Translated by John Chapin 


With his unique gilt for understanding the 
difficulties and problems of the Christian 
in the twentieth century, Romano Guardinj 
investigates the origins and development 
of faith in the soul. $2.95 


NEW AND ETERNAL 
TESTAMENT 


by P. M. Laferriere 
Translated by Roger Capel 


Father Laferriere’s stimulating new book 
stresses the need for a more active partici- 
pation on the part of the laity in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Foreword by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. $3.95 


ROME AND THE 
VERNACULAR 


by Angelus DeMarco, O.F.M. 


A vigorous new study of the use or the 
language of the people in the Western 
rite of the Catholic Church. Here is 
ample evidence that the use of the ver- 
nacular in the liturgy will by no means 
change the essentials of the Sacrifice as 
instituted by Christ. $3.25 


MAN’S RELIGIOUS SENSE 


by Giovanni Cardinal Montini 


Man’s relationship with God is the subject 
of Cardinal Montini’s new book. He 
offers suggestions on how we may con- 
form our lives to the demands and graces 
which flow from this relationship. Paper. 


$ .60 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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“Compost on the weeds...’ 


if one should judge U.S. manners and morals by the movies that 
win the Oscars, then one might fairly conclude that ours is a land of courtesans, 
cuckolds, and cynics. The cinema industry is not merely sick—it is pestiferous. 
With a few notable exceptions which serve admirably to prove the rule, the “best” 
pictures presently mocking the American public are a disgrace to decent people; 
grist for the mills of those who ridicule our morality and good taste, and debasing 
to those who view them. 

It is not encouraging either for Catholics to reflect that shows that would have 
been listed, in all probability, as “B” (morally objectionable in part for everyone ) 
a few years ago, are today to be found in the newer “A-IIL” (morally unobjection- 
able for adults) category. 

The slimy, blasphemous, slick, and meretricious quality of the Oscar winners 
serves one purpose, however. It reveals the depth to which an artistic medium 
can descend when it prostitutes itself for money. There is still a clean current of 
culture aflow in our country. But if the Hollywood debasers, in concert with the 
rotten European imports, succeed in impressing their stamp on other types of en- 
tertainment, that slight pure stream will be engulfed in a cloacal torrent flushed 
out from a quarter that gives not a tinker’s dam for virtue or personal integrity or 
human dignity. 

The vulgarity or downright evil tone of very many films nowadays is both a 
symptom and a cause of decadence. A symptom because only a culture apathetic 
to Christian values would support them; a cause because only a simpleton or a 
special-pleader would deny that corruption in entertainment tends to corrupt the 
entertained. It is one function of decadent art to stimulate jaded sensibility with 
themes ever more curious, subtle, and perverse—“in exquisite raiment and to the 
delicate sounds of flutes, the sins of the world passed in show before them.” The 
technical perfection of films; the wonderfully convincing portrayals by players; 
the consummate skill of scenarists and directors—all this would move a Verlaine 
to exclaim: “Here indeed, decadence shimmers in purple and gold.” 

Viewed in its entirety, the modern cinema has ceased (or 
is fast ceasing) to be a legitimate diversion. Before our very 
eyes the mongers are transmuting it into the image of one of 
those nameless things that dart out from under stones lifted 
for a moment from moist ground. The first instinct is to turn 
away in disgust. The second is to step down—hard. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Editor 











Announcing ...the new Foley 


ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN 








How Sound Is Your Parish Financing ? 


THE NEW FOLEY ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN GIVES YOU 
SOME SURPRISING (AND ENCOURAGING) ANSWERS! 


Here is a totally new approach to church 


financing. It is an “all inclusive” plan 


that enables you to: 


¢ Meet operating costs 

¢ Amortize parish debt 

¢ Anticipate and provide for future 
capital needs 


Foley Associates’ new Annual Budget 
Plan is based on principles of sound fiscal 
policy. Principles that are universally 
accepted in business management have 
now been adapted to parish finances to 


jour benefit. This plan will eliminate the 


need for “crash programs.” 


ss 


The initial response of hierarchy and 
clergy has been most heartening. One 
pastor commented, “It is the first time I 
have been able to project my financial plan- 
ning intelligently over an extended period.” 


Another pastor said, **After eight vears, 
I felt I knew my parish. I was wrong. | 
am amazed to realize the maximum giv- 
ing ability of my parishioners.” 


Why not let Foley’s new Annual Budg- 
et Plan work for you? Write today for our 
free detailing the F’/A Annual 
Budget Plan and listing specific instances 
where the program is working successfully. 


booklet 


ah @) ASL Oe 


FOLEY BUILDING, 1469 Monroe Ave., Rochester18, N.Y., Hi 5-O770 
“Organized Exclusively to Ald Catholic Fund-Raising Projects’’ 








Michelangelo's 
famous 

Madonna and Child 
in the 

Cathedral of 
Bruges. 


Upward Through the 
Gateway of the Visible ... 


Visible symbols representing the living Christ, Mass candles help to uplift the thoughts of the Faithful to personal 


meditation and devotion during the mysteries of the Mass. 

As the Madonna of Bruges reflects the religious feeling of the sculptor, so should the candles of the Mass reflect 
the chandler's awareness of the high purpose for which they are intended. Ever mindful of this high purpose, Will 
& Baumer Mass Candles are fashioned with particular care from the finest stocks of 1009% pure natural beeswax pro 
viding symbols appropriate in both purity and performance. 


See your Will & Baumer representative or Church Goods Dealer 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CoO., INC. 


Syracuse, N.Y Established 1855 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 


Boston New York ° Chicago . Los Angeles Montreal 





